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Hugh James Rose and 
The Anglican Revival 


DANIEL J. BELLEW, M.A., LL.B. 


work of Hugh James Rose. John William Burgon’s 

“Hugh James Rose,” in his “Lives of Twelve Good 
Men,” is the only study approaching anything like complete- 
ness. Although all the then available materials for the writ- 
ing of Rose’s life had been entrusted to the Rev. John Miller 
of Worcester College, Oxford, not long after Rose’s death, 
Miller’s contemplated work never materialized. Concerning 
Miller’s failure to produce what might have been a definitive 
life of Hugh James Rose, Burgon says, 


R werk of Hog little has been written on the life and 


Not unaware am I what it was that originally deterred the Rev. John 
Miller of Worcester College (another sometime celebrated, but now scarcely 
remembered name, to whom all the materials for writing Mr. Rose’s life had 
been entrusted)—from accomplishing his task. The discovery was speedily 
made that to write it adequately would be to write the History of the Church 
of England during the same brief but eventful period; and such an ample 
Memoir was expected at the hands of the Biographer. 


Here as elsewhere Burgon is exaggerating somewhat the 
importance of the subject of his study. Such overstatement 





1John William Burgon, Lives of Twelve Good Men—John Murray, (London, 
1883), Vol. 1, pp. 116-117. 
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is in keeping with what will be pointed out in another place 
—the eulogistic tone of his whole work. Nevertheless, 
Burgon’s estimate of Rose’s importance in the English re- 
ligious revival of the nineteenth century approaches more 
closely to the truth than the small attention which has been 
given to Rose would lead us to believe. Aside from Burgon, 
the secondary sources are, indeed, scanty. A short memoir 
in the “British Magazine” for March, 1839, Miller’s 
“Memoir,” a brief article in the “Church Quarterly Review” 
for October, 1921, together with some few encyclopedia 
articles, such as those in the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” ‘The 
Dictionary of National Biography,” and the “Dictionary of 
English Church History,” constitute about all the remaining 
information of this class. 

The student of Rose’s life and work is not, however, con- 
fined to such inadequate secondary materials. The primary 
sources are quite copious. Rose’s own writings, his sermons, 
magazine articles, pamphlets and letters, together with the 
letters of such important figures as Newman and Pusey, and 
the many contemporary allusions to Rose’* scattered through- 
out the works of those in a position to estimate his character 
and his influence upon the ecclesiastical affairs of his time, 
all furnish abundant materials for an independent evaluation 
of his contribution to the Anglican Revival.’ 


I 


Burgon contends that Rose was the true but forgotten 
prime mover of the Oxford Movement.‘ 

Now, while it is true that Rose contributed appreciably to 
the movement begun at Oxford in 1833’, it is also equally true 





“For example, Newman’s fine tribute in the Apologia, pp. 139-140 John Henry 
Newman, Apologia Pro Vita Sua, Oxford University Press (London, 1931). 

Several works of Hugh James Rose, and certain other works dealing with the 
religious movement of his time, not otherwise available to this writer, have been 
placed at his disposal through the courtesy of the Union Theological Seminary of 
New York City. 

4Burgon, Lives of Twelve Good Men, Vol. I, pp. 158-159. 

5Newman places the beginning of the Oxford Movement at July 14, 1833. Cf. 
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that the tendencies which that movement developed as it 
progressed, viz., the tendencies towards a bold investigation 
of the Anglican claims, were quite foreign to the aims within 
Rose’s contemplation.” Yet Newman points out that the 
Movement was “not so much a movement as a spirit afloat’” 
and this distinction will help any attempt to evaluate Rose’s 
contribution to the Anglican revival. ‘To Rose corporate 
action was as desirable as it was distasteful to Newman, and 
it was because Rose’s plan for corporate action in 1833 ulti- 
mately failed that the members of the Tractarian Movement, 
while united by common ties, preserved their own initiative 
free from the tether of a too closely organized party. But 
while Rose’s spirit did not, fortunately, dominate that Move- 
ment as it progressed, it must be conceded that he was a 
potent influence in creating that “spirit afloat” at the begin- 
ning of the Movement. 

In May, 1825, Hugh James Rose preached four discourses 
before the University of Cambridge which were published in 
the following September under the title of the “The State 
of the Protestant Religion in Germany!’* The occasion, 
which induced Rose to deliver these discourses, was a visit to 
Germany which he had made in the preceding year. A young 





Apologia, p. 136. The beginnings of an awakening within the Anglican Church are, 
however, discernible before that date. For example, Keble’s Christian Year appeared 
in 1827. 

‘Burgon recognizes, and deplores, the great divergence between Rose’s aims and 
the later tendencies of the Oxford Movement. He says, p. 214, “Well would it have 
been for the Church of England had his spirit, Ais counsels, guided the Tractarian 
Movement of 1833.’ As will be noted later, Rose did view with alarm certain tenden- 
cies of the Movement which he lived to witness. He was from first to last a High 
Churchman, and the still later tendencies of the Movement, and the conversions to 
Rome, would have been as abhorrent to him as they were to Burgon. It is because 
Burgon was one with Rose on High Church principles that his judgments are always 
in favor of Rose, and often biased against those who disagreed with Rose. 

7Newman, Apologia, p. 196. . 

8Hugh James Rose, The State of the Protestant Religion in Germany—in a series 
of discourses preached before the University of Cambridge—J. Deighton & Sons, 
(Cambridge, 1825). 
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Anglican clergyman, “ordained” in 1819, holding the Vicar- 
age of Horsham since 1821, and zealous for the Church “as 
he understood that sovereign idea,” Rose, in the capacity of 
Select Preacher, here voiced his fears for the future of the 
Church of England. Alive to the perilous position of the 
national church, and alarmed by the state of the theological 
speculation, which he had found in Germany, he feared for 
the future of religion in England. Whether Rose’s conten- 
tion that “lack of control” was the cause of the rationalist 
character then prevalent in the theological speculation of 
Germany was historically correct, will be discussed shortly. 
The point to be noticed here is that the year 1825, eight years 
before the traditional commencement of the Oxford Move- 
ment, witnessed the first notable warning to the Anglican 
Church of the perils to its survival free from the liberalism 
of the day. Because Rose’s discourses were of such a charac- 
ter it does not follow that the Movement begun in 1833 is 
directly and wholly traceable to them as an origin.. Many 
other factors, the most important of which was, perhaps, per- 
sonality, enter into any adequate explanation of the Trac- 
tarian Movement. But, to return to Newman’s phrase, there 
was the “spirit afloat,” and it is as an initial creator of that 
spirit of the awareness of the necessity of a return to the past 
as a refuge from present evils, that Rose has significance in 
the Anglican revival. 


II 


While, as the author of the “Discourses” admits’, the sketch 
is imperfect, and based on imperfect knowledge, his descrip- 
tion of religious thought in Germany during the late eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth century, was, in the main, accurate. 
There could be little dispute as to the facts set forth in the 


*Rose, The State of the Protestant Religion in Germany, p. 102. 
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discourses to illustrate the rationalistic character of German 
theological and biblical speculation at that time. Pusey, who 
was then steeped in the study, admitted as much; his only 
disagreement was as to the cause which had brought it about. 
Rose’s chief contention was that the deplorable state of 
theological opinion in Germany was brought about by a 
“lack of control,” by the absence of definite articles of faith, 
of ecclesiastical discipline, etc. Pusey, with better historical 
knowledge, attributed it to a reaction against the excessive 
control over theological speculation exercized by the Lu- 
theran Church.” 

While Pusey’s explanation was undoubtedly more tenable 
than Rose’s, the discourses, nevertheless, did serve to introduce 
to the Anglican clergy the chief features of German ration- 
alism in religion, a subject with which the vast majority was 
unacquainted. Pusey, writing to Liddon, pointed out that 
only two persons at Oxford were said to know German at that 
time." Thirlwall and Hare, the two representatives of Ger- 
man speculation at Cambridge, were just beginning their 
translations of the German authors.” Some slight knowledge 
of German biblical speculation had been brought about by 
Marsh’s translation of Michaelis’ “Introduction,” 1802, and 
by Hartwell Horne’s “Introduction to the Critical Study of 
the Holy Scripture,” published in 1818." But the greater 
portion of the Anglican clergy was still in almost total ignor- 
ance of German speculation—hence the timeliness of Rose’s 
warning. 

In his introduction, Rose remarks the scant attention which 
had been given to German theology in England. A Mr. 
Coneybeare is mentioned as having touched on the subject 


10Edward Bouverie Pusey, An Historical Inquiry into the Probable Causes of the 
Rationalist Character Lately Predominant in the Theology of Germany. Printed 
for C. & J. Rivington, (London, 1828). 

Henry Parry Liddon, Life of Edward Bouverie Pusey, Longmans, Green & Co., 
(London, 1893), Vol. I, p. 154. 

12Hunt & Stephens, A History of the English Church, Macmillan Co., (London, 
1910), Vol. VIII, Part I, p. 188. 

13Ibid., p. 185. 
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in one of his Bampton lectures, but at no great length. A 
note in Bishop Jebb’s ‘Primary Charge,” and some severe 
animadversion in “Scripture Testimony of the Messiah,” 
the work of Dr. Smith, a Dissenter, are also cited as con- 
stituting the few references to be found in English writings 
then.’ Rose neglects to mention the translations of German 
authors just noted, but these were, of course, simply transla- 
tions of isolated works, and did not acquaint their readers 
who were yet small in numbers, with the general character- 
istics of German rationalism in the fullest sense. 

However, the works of several German divines, cited by 
Rose, furnished considerable materials to illustrate the growth 
of the opinions which were the subject of the ‘“Discourses.”’ 
Of the several works mentioned by him, Bahrdt’s Systema 
Theologiae Lutheranae Orthodoxum is particularly service- 
able. In the text the author sets forth the orthodox Lutheran 
dogma, while in the notes he sets forth the rationalist view 
of each dogma.” The reader is thus enabled to appreciate, by 
contrast, the vast gap between the new theological opinions 
in Germany and the traditional Lutheran system. 

The extent to which the old Lutheran authority had been 
shaken off by the early years of the nineteenth century is tes- 
tified to by Pusey, then a student in Germany. Speaking of 
Eichhorn, a scholar of wide reputation at that time, he re- 
marks that he was struck by his total insensibility to the real 
religious import of the Scriptures, and that he [ Eichhorn] 
assumed that every phenomenon in Revealed Religion had 
a human origin.” Eichhorn was no isolated case, but rather 
a type of his time, for in all Germany the number of profes- 
sors who then contended for the truth of the Gospels as a 





M4Rose, The State of the Protestant Religion in Germany, Advertisement, vii. 

15Carl Freidrich Bahrdt, Systema Theologiae Luteranae Orthodoxum cum Brevi 
Notatione Dissensionum Recentiorum—Halle—17385. 

16] iddon, Pusey, p. 74. 
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supernatural Revelation warranted by miracle, was thought 
to be seventeen.” 

Such were the conditions which Rose, in the “Discourses” 
of 1825, described to his audience at Cambridge, and later 
to the reading public of England at large. It was not, how- 
ever, solely for the purpose of acquainting others with the 
state of the Protestant Religion in Germany that Rose de- 
livered the “Discourses.” All that is merely secondary to 
the dominant object, which was to establish the possibility 
of a similar condition for England. He was keenly alive to 
the perils, from within and from without, to the survival of 
the national Church in its traditional form. Hence, he 
strained to attribute the conditions in Germany to the lack 
of Church authority.” 

To a reader of the “Discourses” it is clear that for Rose 
the explanation of the chaotic conditions which he had found 
in Germany was a simple one. Lack of control of the tenets of 
their ministers, absence of church authority, absence of def- 
inite articles of belief and of a fixed form of public worship, 
are the causes emphatically attributed throughout the dis- 
courses. The drift of Rose’s thought is obvious. He says, in 
effect, ‘‘Remove all these things from the Church of England, 
as its enemies are threatening to do, and you will surely reduce 
religion in England to the same sad state that is to be found 
in Germany today.” England, not Germany, is his concern 
here. This is plainly evident from such passages as the fol- 
lowing :”” 

Nor is such a lesson unnecessary. For convinced as I trust we all are of 
the general excellence of our own Church, too many in the present day are 
careless of that particular part of its excellence, which consists in this very 
control. We are apt to think that the general effect of the system and the 


general tone of the doctrine is wholesome, without very narrowly tracing the 
source whence the blessing flows, and without observing that the benefit we 





7]bid., p. 76. 
18Rose, The State of the Protestant Religion in Germany, pp. 7-10. 
19Rose, State of the Protestant Religion in Germany, pp. 11-12. 
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reap is attributable to the controlling form of our particular system of church 
government, and the binding power of the articles which guide our faith, and 
the liturgy which directs our devotion. 


Such was the contention of the “Discourses.” The work 
attracted immediate attention, especially in Germany where 
it met with almost universal condemnation. Pusey, writing 
to Newman, said that he heard only one voice in favor of 
Rose’s work (Schleiermacher’s).” The hostility of the Ger- 
man divines is quite understandable. Rose had spoken out 
in strong invective, calling the Protestant Churches in Ger- 
many “the mere shadow of a name” and the scene of “an 
abdication of Christianity.” Bretschneider, a moderate Ger- 
man rationalist whom Rose had mentioned by name, wrote 
an answer that was soon translated into English.” 

In his Preface, Bretschneider testifies to the wide atten- 
tion which the “Discourses” had received in Germany. He 
then goes on to show that the state of German theology and 
biblical criticism which had so horrified Rose was but a 
logical consequence of the Reformation spirit—which it was. 
The “Discourses” are branded as a “calumny on the theology 
of Germany.”” This accusation was, for the most part, false. 
Rose had given a description of German theological and 
biblical speculation that was, in the main, accurate. True, 
his judgments sometimes lacked precision, and on this point 
Bretschneider was warranted in charging him with classing 
various theological opinions of different German schools 
under one head, and of condemning them, without distinc- 
tion, as a “mass of mischievous and evil opinions.”” More- 
over, Bretschneider availed himself of an unanswerable ar- 
gumentum ad hominem by stressing the inconsistency of the 


20Liddon, Pusey, Vol. I, p. 150. 

2l1Karl G. Bretschneider, Reply to the Rev. Hugh James Rose’s Work on the State 
of Protestantism in Germany—translated by a layman of the Church of England— 
Geo. Whittaker, (London, 1828). 

22Tbid., p. 1. 

*3Ibid., p. 8. 
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Anglican position which Rose had assumed. Rose, as already 
noticed, was a staunch High Churchman, and, hence, his 
vulnerable spot was the vulnerable spot of the High Church 
position, viz., the denial of the jurisdiction of Rome coupled 
with the assertion of Church authority. Bretschneider had 
grasped the weakness of the stand which Rose had taken and 
he made the most of it. His description of his opponent was 
quite accurate.” 


[Il 


The oppostion of Bretschneider and the other German 
divines to the “Discourses” was prompted by their conviction 
of the intrinsic merits of the Rationalism which Rose had so 
vehemently attacked. But Pusey, who was in Germany at that 
time and who was hardly more sympathetic with extreme 
Rationalism than Rose himself, took issue with the work on 
another ground. To Pusey the cause to which Rose had 
attributed the anarchical state of German speculation was 
essentially unhistorical. His answer appeared in 1828 and 
was entitled “An Historical Inquiry into the Probable Causes 
of the Rationalist Character Lately Predominant in the 
Theology of Germany.” Pusey brought to bear on his work 
his superior scholarship; hence the result was a more detailed 
and more accurate investigation of the growth of German 
Rationalism. His thesis squarely contradicted Rose’s conten- 
tion that the condition of German religious thought was trace- 
able to a “lack of control.” He preferred to attribute it to 
a reaction against the narrow “orthodoxism’—he coined the 
word—of the Lutheran system.” He sees the Aufklarung of 
the eighteenth century as a natural reaction against this harsh 
repression of thought. As for the wild speculation which 
followed, Pusey had little sympathy with it, but he held that 
“unbelief” was only temporary”, and as a consequence he 


*4Tbid., p. 8. 
25Pusey, An Historical Inquiry, p. 16 et seq. 
26Liddon, Pusey, Vol. I, p. 153. 
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viewed the condition of Germany with less alarm than Rose. 

In the following year Rose replied to Pusey, and in 1830 
Pusey issued a counter reply. But the details of that con- 
troversy are not relevant here. It is enough to say that Pusey 
had the better of the argument for the most part. Rose him- 
self admitted this shortly before his death in a letter to Pusey 
in which he recognized his opponent’s superiority.” 

Upon examination, then, it becomes apparent that ques- 
tions as to the relative merits of the two sides in the con- 
troversy which the “Discourses on the State of the Protestant 
Religion in Germany” occasioned are extrinsic to their real 
significance. As already pointed out, the dominant concern 
of this work is the possible fate of the Church of England. 
the actual state of the Protestant Churches in Germany being 
invoked for the sake of an analogy. In evaluating their place 
in the English religious revival, questions as to the validity 
of that analogy become immaterial. Thus seen in their proper 
light, the “Discourses” will be found to be an earnest ex- 
hortation to the Anglican clergy for a return to the dogmatic 
principle in religion. Coming as they did in a period of 
stagnation and timidity within, and of threatened perils from 
without, and receiving as they did such wide attention, it is 
necessary to attribute to them a considerable influence in 
initiating the Anglican revival of the nineteenth century. 

This work of arousing the Anglican clergy, which Rose 
had begun in 1825, was continued until his death in 1838. 
In the year following the delivery of the “Discourses,” again 
in the capacity of Select Preacher, Rose delivered at Cam- 
bridge four sermons on the ministry which appeared in 1828 
under the title of “The Commission and Consequent Duties 
of the Clergy.”” There he exhorted his audience, which was 


27Ibid., p. 176. 

28Hugh James Rose, The Commission and Consequent Duties of the Clergy—in a 
series of discourses preached before the University of Cambridge in April, 1826— 
C. & J. Rivington (London, 1828). 
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composed mostly of future Anglican clergymen, to a com- 
prehension of the Christian ministry as he understood it. 
Since it was a High Church view, emphasizing the apostolic 
succession and the dignity of the priestly office, the four 
sermons stressed a concept of the ministry far above that 
accepted by the majority of the Anglican clergy of the time. 
While it would be manifestly futile to attempt to gauge pre- 
cisely the influence of these and kindred sermons of Rose, 
it is still possible to estimate their general effects. For this 
purpose the testimony of contemporaries is helpful. One Mr. 
Bradshaw, an auditor of Rose at Cambridge, has left us the 
following account of the reception which they received: 


Even deeper than Simeon’s influence was that of Hugh James Rose, the 
man who, of all the Cambridge men of that time, was the leading spirit in 
the great Church revival. George Williams often spoke of the effect his 
words had upon him, as well as upon others—I pass on with the remark that 
while all that was noblest in the University responded eagerly to the message 
of the preacher, his fearless addresses provoked the sneers of the less loyal sort. 


The Rev. J. Romilly comments in his diary on a sermon 
delivered by Rose in 1834 as follows :” 


At two we went to St. Mary’s to hear Rose, whose text was ‘What ye hear 
in the ear that preach ye on the housetops.’ It was an intemperate, uncom- 
promising, High Church sermon. The language was very beautiful and 
eloquent, and the delivery admirable; but I think a more inflammatory party 
sermon has hardly been preached since the days of Sacheverell. 


William Palmer, who was acquainted with Rose and the 
other men connected with the religious movement of that 
time, said of Rose: “He was the most powerful and most 
followed preacher there; a profound scholar, and eloquent 
orator, a deep thinker, and an admirable theologian.” 


““Quoted by Burgon, Lives of Twelve Good Men, Vol. I, pp. 141-142. 


2Tbid., p. 142. 
31]bid., p. 161, Palmer in the Contemporary Review, p. 644. 
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IV 


While Rose was emerging to prominence as a courageous 
and uncompromising enemy of liberalism, events were mov- 
ing rapidly to bring on the crisis in Church affairs which 
precipitated the Oxford Movement. Catholic Emancipation, 
the Reform Bill, the agitation for Disestablishment, and the 
Erastianism of the Whig party which had come into power, 
were Causing great consternation to the Church party. As a 
champion of the national Church, Rose entered the discus- 
sion of the tithe question which had now become acute. His 
defense of the system appeared in 1831, under the title of 
“Six Letters to the Farmers of England.”” They are written 
in a plain, vigorous style and exhibit their author as a pam- 
phleteer of no small ability. The following passage, taken 
from Letter VI, “On the Necessity of an Established Church,” 
is characteristic of his defense, by homely illustrations suited 
to his readers, of the National Church. 

But suppose one put him [the Disestablishmentarian] in mind, that’a man 
who finds that his coat does not quite fit him, does not take it off and throw 
it into the fire—I think he has got another hard argument to get rid of. I 
mean that, suppose some things go wrong with the Church, yet if a Church, 
like a coat, is a good thing in itself, and good for us all, we are to try and 
mend the faults in it, and not to get rid of the Church itself. But I shall be 
ready to meet your Radical friend in another way, and tell him that the 
faults are fewer than one might suppose, and more easily set to rights. 


During the tithe controversy Rose had assumed the editor- 
ship of the British Magazine. His efforts to rally the clergy 
had always been prompted by a confidence in combined action 
as the best method of resisting the dangers which threatened 
the national Church. But the lack of some medium of com- 
munication soon struck him as the great stumbling block in 
the way of the desired cooperation. It was in 1831* that he 


32Hugh James Rose, Six Letters to the Farmers of England on Tithes and Church 


Property, Roake & Varty (London, 1831). 
33Burgon, Lives of Twelve Good Men, Vol. I, p. 145. 
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formulated the plans for the publication which made its first 
appearance in the following year. 

It was for the purpose of “beating up” writers for the new 
Church organ that Rose came to Oxford in the summer of 
1832. He visited William Palmer at Worcester™ and on June 
2 he met Newman for the first time.” The next day Pusey 
and Newman called on Rose. This meeting marked the ter- 
mination of their quarrel which had begun back in 1826 over 
the “Discourses.” Froude also met Rose.” The group which 
was now formed recognized liberalism and Erastianism as 
the evils of the times and it was resolved to oppose them at 
every point. After they left Oxford the members kept up a 
correspondence with one another. Thus by the time Newman 
returned from his travels in July 1833, a party had been 
formed. 

Keble’s Assize Sermon, preached on Sunday, July 14, 1833, 
and published later under the title of “National Apostasy,” 
has been traditionally regarded as the commencement of the 
Oxford Movement. It was followed by a meeting at Rose’s 
parsonage at Hadleigh, in Suffolk, between the twenty-fifth 
and twenty-ninth of the same July.” William Palmer, Hur- 
rell Froude and Arthur Percival were present. Palmer offered 
a plan for an association which was to have a wide sphere 
of action, being addressed to clergy and laity. Rose opposed 
it as likely to cause a schism and proposed the formation of 
some organization of Churchmen who would strive to create 
sympathy for the Church and defend it as a national institu- 
tion. It would have its headquarters at London and its work 
would be done in the main by committees. But Newman, as 
he tells us in the “Apologia,” distrusted committees and re- 





34John Henry Newman, Letters and Correspondence During His Life in the 
English Church, edited by Anne Mozley, Longmans, Green & Co. (London, 1891), 
Vol. I, p. 260. 
35Tbid., p. 261. 
36Ibid., p. 261. 
37Church, Oxford Movement, p. 84. 
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garded universities as the natural centers of intellectual move- 
ments.” Froude shared the same view. Moreover, Newman 
and Froude disliked Rose’s conservatism. Hence, they re- 
solved that they be left to pursue an independent course at 
Oxford. 

Although Rose’s effort to subordinate the movement to 
strict party action failed, the outcome of the conferences at 
Hadleigh cannot be said to mark his complete severance from 
the movement. He cooperated with the Tractarians heartily 
at first® and cannot be regarded as definitely dissociated from 
the movement before 1836. By that year he was beginning 
to view the Tracts with great alarm. Their bolder inves- 
tigation into the primitive Church and the consequent dis- 
closure of much that was discomforting to one who accepted 
complacently, as Rose did, the Anglican position, aroused 
suspicions in him, which are clearly reflected in his letters. 

Two letters written to Newman in May, 1836 reveal his 


attitude towards Newman’s writings at that time. They show 
the wide gap which now separated Rose from the Tractarians 
and may be taken as a statement of his final position in regard 
to the movement which he had supported so whole-heartedly 
at the outset. The first is too lengthy for quotation in extenso 
here but that portion which forcibly illustrates the state of 
Rose’s mind may be inserted :* 


Now take the matter of Antiquity into consideration in connection with 
all this. With the non-reading part, it may be of very little consequence, 
perhaps; but I will honestly confess that I am a little apprehensive of the 
effects of turning the readers, such as they are, out to grass in the spacious 
pastures of Antiquity without very strict tether. 4// that is in Antiquity is 
not good and much that was good for Antiquity would not be good for us. 


38Newman, Apologia, p. 142. 

39Newman notes in his diary for December 6, 1833, that Rose wrote to him approv- 
ing of the Tracts, which had begun to appear in September, urging their continuance 
and offering to insert them in his magazine. Cf. Newman’s Correspondence, Vol. I, 


p. 435. 
49Quoted by Burgon, Lives of Twelve Good Men, Vol. I, pp. 209-212. 
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Yet it seems to me that without the tether, without strict and authoritative 
guidance in short, they are just as likely to get harm as good. 

It may be true as you say, that our orb of doctrine is not entirely teres atque 
rotundus. But I am persuaded that these additions (not being essentials) 
cannot with safety be proposed to the mass. If they are once impressed with 
the notion that we are imperfect, and require improvement and change they 
have not the means of knowing or discovering how much or how little; and 
are merely converted into ignorant Reformers. 


The second letter was written as a further protest against 
Newman’s questioning of the fulness of the Anglican doc- 
trines and discipline. It was Rose’s comment on Tract 71, 
in the first part of which Newman set forth with extreme 
candor what then appeared to him to be the chief deficiencies 
of the Establishment.” 

To Rose, with his firm belief in the sufficiency of the Angli- 
can Church, its Articles, its government, and liturgy, etc., 
which he had so staunchly defended in the “Discourses,” as 
the ideal of a Church, Tract 71 was a severe blow. He wrote 
to Newman as follows :” 


But to have done with folly. I have been reading your Ist No. against 
Romanism, 1—the last half of which is admirable. ‘Towards the first, I feel 
somewhat as towards part of your “Home Thoughts Abroad,” and several 
other papers and letters. Perhaps, to say all in a few words, I should say 
that the impression which they would produce on my mind, if ] did not know 
vou, and therefore which I cannot but suppose they will produce on others, 
is this nearly: “The hearts and affections of these writers are not with us. 
Their judgments, arising from deep learning, thought and piety, is against 
Rome decidedly ; while still they think she has much which we want. In this 
unhappy state, they feel that in the Church of England—and there alone— 
is safety; but they feel that there is nothing more. A good deal to tolerate, a 
good deal to deplore; something no doubt to be thankful for, en the principle 
of regards for the bridge that carries you over—but little or nothing to love. 
They join her on the principle of ‘any port in a storm’—of a pis-aller. 
They can find nothing better, nay, nothing else—and therefore they are 


41John Keble, Tracts for The Times by Members of the University of Oxford— 
Printed for J. G. F. Rivington (London, 1834-1842), Vol. III, pp. 27-30. 
*2Quoted by Burgon, p. 215. 
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thankful that there is any port where they can be moored in perfect safety.’ 


From this point on Rose must be regarded as irreconcilably 
opposed to the trend of the Tractarian Movement. True, he 
maintained his friendship with Newman and the others for 
the few years which remained to him. But his connection 
with the movement as such was now definitely severed. Al- 
though Newman, together with the other Tractarians, still 
assumed that the Anglican Church was the organ of the 
Catholic Church in England, and although their hostility to 
Rome remained, their excursions into Antiquity were be- 
ginning to disclose how untenable the Anglican claims were. 
Hence, Rose’s suspicions. Discouraged by the course pur- 
sued at Oxford, he contemplated accepting an offer of a 
Professorship in the Theological Seminary at New York. 
But in October, 1836, he was made principal of King’s Col- 
lege, London. His health was rapidly failing and his disap- 
pointment at the Tractarians was increasing rapidly. 

By the autumn of 1838 Rose’s health was so poor that he 
was ordered to leave England for Rome. Before his departure 
he wrote his last letter to Newman, October 13, 1838.% In 
it he expressed his old affection for his great friend and his 
anxiety over “Romanism.” On December 22, 1838 he died 
at Florence, while en route to Rome, and was buried in the 
Protestant cemetery at Fiesole. 


V 


We ought not to allow Rose’s dissociation from the Trac- 
tarian Movement in its earliest stages to obscure for us his 
significant contribution to the Anglican revival of the nine- 
teenth century. True, many greater personalities intervened 
and cast that movement into a mould far different from any- 
thing within his contemplation; for that reason Hugh James 
Rose was not, as Burgon contended, the true founder of the 


43Quoted by Burgon, p. 261. 
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Oxford Movement. Nevertheless, if his influence upon its 
origins was much less than Burgon would have it, it was much 
more considerable than has usually been acknowledged. Rose 
was the first to give an effective warning of the imminent dan- 
ger of an authoritative introduction of the anti-dogmatic spirit 
into the Establishment. Hence, he must be regarded as a 
pioneer in the work of bringing his fellow Churchmen to a 
consciousness of the evils of the times, itself no negligible role, 
for, as Newman acutely observed, the Anglican Church was 
a serviceable breakwater against errors more fundamental 
than its own. 








The Heredity of 
Feeblemindedness 


SOME RECENT LITERATURE 


DomM THOMAS V. MOORE 


problem of feeblemindedness has taken in the last few 

years it is of some value to know the facts in regard to 
the heredity of mental ability. As a contribution to this end 
the results of some of the recent studies on the heredity of 
feeblemindedness have been brought together so as to show 
just what is now known about the percentage of hereditary 
feeblemindedness in the total group of morons, the possibility 
of accounting for feeblemindedness as a Mendelian charac- 
ter, and the correlations between the mental ability of parent 
and child. 


[: view of the legislative and social importance that the 


I 


The relative proportion of endogenous and exogenous 
feeblemindedness. 

By endogenous feeblemindedness is meant that due to 
heredity; by exogenous that due to extraneous causes such as 
birth hemorrhage, ear abscess, trauma, etc. 

This problem was raised by Potter and Viers’ in 1923. 
They pointed out that “according to figures given by various 
authors, the percentage of mental defectives having an im- 
paired heredity ranges anywhere from 50 to 85” (p. 339). 
It was their own “impression that approximately 50% of 





1Potter, Howard W., and Viers, Ruby Smith. “Hereditary and non-hereditary 
mental defect.” Arch. Neurol. and Psychiat. (Chicago, 1923), 9, 339-346. 
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the patients at Letchworth Village are free from defective 
antecedents” (p. 339). 

They demonstrated a difference between the endogenous 
and exogenous group by showing that low-grade defectives 
have a marked tendency to accumulate in the non-hereditary 
group; and high-grade defectives heap up in the hereditary 
group far more than could be expected by chance. 

In 1927 Ganter* found 43.2% of 342 feebleminded studied 
to be organically conditioned, 24.5% showing hereditary 
taint and 17.8% without hereditary taint. He conceived of 
hereditary taint in a broad sense so as to include alcoholism, 
character anomalies, insanity, epilepsy, near relatives, and 
pathological great-grandparents. 

The 56 families with hereditary taint had 379 children; 
225 were normal, 56 feebleminded and the others dead. 

The 61 families without hereditary taint had 871 children, 
and of these 587 were normal, 61 feebleminded and the others 
dead. 

From these figures one can work out a tetrachoric cor- 
relation between feebleminded offspring and _ hereditary 
taint as conceived of by Ganter. It is .283. The coefficient 
of alienation‘ for this value is .959 which would indicate that 
feeblemindedness of offspring is only slightly determined by 
what Ganter terms hereditary taint. 

Ganter does not tell us how his cases were diagnosed, but 
in all probability he did not make use of objective tests. 





“Note the work quoted below by Sjégren (Acta Psychiat. et Neur., 1932, Suppl. II) 
who seems to have hit upon a special type of feeblemindedness that is hereditary 
and is also of a low-grade type, contrary to findings of Potter and Viers. 


3Ganter, R., “Uber Erblichkeit bei der Epilepsie und der Schwachsinn.” Arch. f. 
Psychiat. u. Nervenkr., 1927, 81, 395-430. 

4A correlation coefficient is a measure of the tendency of two things to vary con- 
comitantly. The ordinary formula requires two series of quantitative measures. 
When these are not available, and certain assumptions may be made, and one can 
arrange the data in a fourfold table showing the presence and absence of the two 
traits, what is known as a tetrachoric correlation may be worked out, which gives 
the same value as the ordinary or Pearson coefficient. If r is the coefficient of 


correlation, the coefficient of alienation is \/1 — 1’. 
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Lokay’ in 1929 studied 82 cases diagnosed in the clinic at 
Munich as feebleminded and whose relatives could be inter- 
viewed. None were Mongolians nor cretins nor suffering 
from any special form of feeblemindedness. Of the 82 there 
were 25 (30.5%) whose condition might have been due to 
exogenous causes, and 57 (69.5%) for whom there was no 
such suspicion in their history. Of these 57 there were 31 
low-grade and 26 high-grade defectives. 

From 16 to 18% of the siblings® of the entire group (82) 
were defective and 12.6% of the parents. 

In the endogenous group, if both parents were feeble- 
minded, 100% of the siblings of patients were feebleminded ; 
if one parent was feebleminded 33% of the siblings of pa- 
tients were feebleminded; and if neither parent was feeble- 
minded 13% of the siblings of patients were feebleminded. 

Lokay’s study, besides dealing with too few cases, did not 
employ objective methods of testing the mental level and 
is, therefore, liable to an indefinite amount of subjective error. 

In 1929 McSweeny’ (Deputy Medical Officer of Health, 
City and Port of Cardiff) found that out of 282 cases of 
certified mental defectives 115 (41%) had some kind of 
tainted ancestry. By tainted ancestry he meant: mentally 
affected, alcoholic, epileptic, insane. Of the mentally af- 
fected group none of the immediate parents nor grandparents 
were certifiable, but a number belonged to the dull and back- 
ward classification. This last finding is in harmony with that 
of Outhit’, that mentality, like height, tends to regress to the 
mean of the general population. 


5Lokay, Alfons. “Ueber die hereditdren Beziehungen der Imbezillitat.” Ztsch. f. d. 
ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1929, 122, 90-143. 

®Sibling is a generic term for brothers and sisters, that is, children of the same 
parents without regard to sex. 

™McSweeny, Chris. J., Hereditary factors in mental deficiency. Med. Office (Lon- 
don, 1929), 41, 289-290. 

8Outhit, M. C., A study of the resemblance of parents and children in general in- 
telligence. Arch, Psychol., 1933, no. 149, pp. 60. 
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In 1930 Brugger’ found in 254 cases of feeblemindedness 
a history of possible brain injury (due to difficult birth, en- 
cephalitis, trauma, etc.) in 49 cases (19.3%) and no such 
injury in 205 cases. Those with no history of possible brain 
injury in the course of development were grouped as endo- 
genous and those with such a history were termed exogenous. 

The endogenous group has far more feeblemindedness in 


relatives than the exogenous, as indicated by the following 
table. 

Exogenous (%) Endogenous (% ) 
Siblings 31.48 
27.20 
7.77 
11.39 


Parents 
Uncles 


If both parents are normal there are 17.8% feebleminded 
siblings; if one parent is feebleminded there are 41.26% 
feebleminded siblings; and if both parents are feebleminded 
there are 93.15% feebleminded siblings. 

Brugger’s work, too, suffers from the indefinite error due 
to the lack of objective tests and the unconscious tendency to 
make findings fit expectations. 

In 1931 Luxenburger” found that twin birth does not dis- 
pose of itself to feeblemindedness, that the frequency of fee- 
blemindedness in twins is no greater than in the general popu- 
lation. 

He finds (but with a somewhat questionable procedure) 
that one should reckon with 20% non-hereditary cases in an 
unselected group of morons. 

There is, according to Luxenburger, no prenatal lethal 
factor in feeblemindedness which makes the found propor- 
tions fall short of those theoretically to be expected. 


Brugger, C., “Genealogische Untersuchungen an Schwachsinnigen.” Zsch. f. d. ges. 
Neurol., 1930, 130, 66-103. 

10Luxenburger, H., “Zur Frage der Manifestationswahrscheinlichkeit des erblichen 
Schwachsinns und der Letalfaktoren.” Zsch. f. d. ges. Neurol., 1931, 135, 767-778. 
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In 1931 Pleger” studied the family tree of 75 children, 8 
to 18 years of age, whose degree of feeblemindedness he 
diagnosed by speech and behavior rather than tests. In the 
75 there were 6 idiots, 32 low-grade imbeciles, 28 high-grade 
imbeciles and 9 morons. He was, therefore, dealing with a 
relatively low-grade group. 

He divided them also into 

(a) endogenous cases: those in which he discovered no 
history or physical findings that would indicate an organic 
cause of the condition (56 cases—74.7%). 

(b) exogenous cases: those in which such a cause was 
quite evident (12 cases—16%). 

(c) indifferent cases: those in which an organic cause 
was doubtfully present (7 cases—9.3%). 

When both parents were feebleminded or minus habentes, 
out of 36 siblings 27 or 75% were feebleminded; when one 
parent was feebleminded or minus habens, out of 110 siblings 
79 or 71.8% were feebleminded. 

Considering the small number of cases, this indicates no 
great difference. Pleger, however, by a method not explained 
in the text, finds for both parents 71.9% and for one parent 
58.1%, which he regards as demonstrating the influence of 
heredity. 

The study is not statistically significant and is based on a 
vague distribution of cases into endogenous and exogenous. 

Berry” (1933) regards the population of the Stoke Park 
Colony as a random sample of the subnormal population of 
England and Wales. He was able to study the parentage in 
165 cases. They fell into the following groups (p. 213): 


"Pleger, W., “Erblichkeitsuntersuchungen an schwachsinnigen Kindern.” Zsch. f. 
d. ges. Neurol., 1931, 135, 225-252. 

Berry, R. J. A., “Unselected examples of the hereditary transmission of endo- 
genous amentia.” Stoke Park Monographs on Mental Deficiency and Other Problems 
of the Human Brain and Mind. No. 1. The Burden Memorial Volume. Pp. 211-219. 
(Reprinted from Eugenics Review, January, 1933.) 
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Group |. The parents were said to be of “normal” mentality in 15 cases 
or 9.1 per cent. 

Group II. The parents were of doubtful mentality in 51 cases, or 30.9 
per cent. 

Group III. The parents were definitely of defective or insane mentality 
in 99 cases or 60 per cent. 


The diagnosis of mentality of parents was made on the basis 
of hearsay and not by tests. 

Reviewing the data, we have found the estimates of the 
percentage of non-hereditary feeblemindedness to vary from 
9% to 59% and conversely the percentage of hereditary fee- 
blemindedness is estimated at anywhere from 41% to 91%. 

One must, however, admit that the criteria of the estimates 
are very vague. The presence of one or more feebleminded 
members in a patient’s family does not demonstrate that his 
feeblemindedness is hereditary; nor does the fact that he suf- 
fered from some kind of a trauma show conclusively that his 
feeblemindedness is of traumatic origin. 

Furthermore, hearsay evidence of a patient’s behavior is 
an insecure basis for a sound medical diagnosis of his men- 
tality. Nor can the physician always tell in a single interview 
with a patient and without using any kind of objective tests 
that the patient is suffering from an essential amentia and 
not some kind of functional retardation. 

And so the conclusion from this study of the literature as 
to the first problem on the heredity of feeblemindedness is 
that we really have no satisfactory evidence as to the relative 
proportions of endogenous and exogenous amentia. 


II 
The problem of Mendelian inheritance of feebleminded- 


ness. 
In 1914 Goddard” published his work, ‘“‘Feeblemindedness, 
Its Causes and Consequences.” On page 555 of that study he 





13Goddard, H. H., “Feeblemindedness, its. causes and consequences.” New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1914. Pp. xii + 5$9. 
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gave a table which manifested an almost perfect agreement 
between theory and actual findings in regard to the feeble- 
minded and normal offspring of various kinds of Mendelian 
matings. That table made a profound impression on the 
eugenical world and has no doubt directly and indirectly 
widely influenced legislation in the United States. It seemed 
so clear: if feeblemindedness is due to a simple Mendelian 
character all we need to do is to sterilize or imprison all 
those who carry the character and in relatively few years 
feeblemindedness will be eradicated and that, too, by simple 
and inexpensive means. 

But a little ordinary criticism would have shown the shal- 
low and inconclusive character of the evidence. Experimental 
data may either fit the law so roughly that they cannot be re- 
garded as satisfying the theory, or so closely that the lack of 
experimental error shows that the data are not experimental 
at all, but are conscious or unconscious fabrications. 

Dr. Goddard made use of no objective measures but relied 
on the power of his social-service workers to diagnose a child 
as feebleminded by merely looking at him, and when the data 
seemed to him questionable he himself went and looked at 
the child and corrected the diagnosis of his field-worker. And 
so all unconsciously Goddard concocted a table which could 
not have occurred once in a thousand times as a genuine fact 
of observation. Nobody else has ever been able to confirm 
his results and today the idea of feeblemindedness being a 
simple Mendelian recessive is utterly untenable. 

Furthermore in Goddard’s famous “Kallikak” family all 
the daughters of the first union of Martin Kallikak were 
feebleminded, but if feeblemindedness were a recessive trait 
none of them should have manifested it. 

In recent years the problem has been approached anew. 

In 1931 Rosanoff* studied 95 pairs of twins of whom 35 
pairs were monozygotic. 


M4Rosanoff, A. J., “Sex-linked inheritance in mental deficiency.” Am. J. Psychiat, 
(Baltimore, 1931), 11, 289-297. 
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Among the 35 pairs of monozygotic twins, we found both twins to be 
affected in 33 instances and only one affected, the other having normal intelli- 
gence, in 2 instances. 

Among 60 pairs of dizygotic twins, we found both twins to be affected in 
32 instances and only one affected in 28 instances (p. 289). 

In the entire group, there was a greater number of cases of mental defi- 
ciency in the male sex than in the female sex; normal subjects were, on the 
contrary, fewer in the male sex than in the female sex, as shown by these 
figures. 

Male Female 
69 


Mentally deficient 
20 (p. 289.) 


All this suggests the possibiliry that gene factors of intelligence may in 
some cases be contained in the X -chromosomes,’* although for the most part, 
undoubtedly, they are carried in .he autosomes (p. 290). 


Instead, therefore, of the ordinary 4 possible groups Rosa- 
noff finds 54. These 54 types represent the minimum. In 
reality, as Rosanoff points out, there may be many more. 

If Rosanoff’s findings are correct Goddard’s table could 


not possibly have any objective validity. 

Luxenburger” in 1932 concluded that feeblemindedness 
cannot be accounted for as a simple Mendelian recessive, nor 
can it be accounted for as a simple sex-linked character. He 
thinks that Rosanoff’s hypothesis best accounts for the facts, 
i.e., a recessive pair of factors in an autosomal chromosome 
and another in an X-chromosome. 


i Monozygotic twins are those who have a single placenta and arise from a single 
ovum. They are always of the same sex. Dizygotic twins have two placenta and 
arise from the fertilization of two ova. 

16When a cell divides in the process of growth its nucleus splits into a number of 
small rod-like structures known as chromosomes, whose number is characteristic of 
the species. In the sex cells there is often a chromosome which does not split into 
two like the rest. This accessory chromosome is sometimes termed the X-chromosome. 
It was pointed out by C. E. McClung in 1902 (Biol. Bull., Boston, 3, 43-84) that this 
chromosome determines the sex. There is sometimes present also a more or less 
imperfectly developed fellow of the X-chromosome known as the Y-chromosome. An 
autosome is one of the ordinary paired chromosomes, that is, any chromosome except 
the X- and Y-chromosomes. 

17Luxenburger, H., “Endogener Schwachsinn und geschlechtsgebundener Erbgang.” 
Zsch. f. d. Neurol, u. Psychiat., (Berlin, 1932), 140, 320-332. 
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The year following Rosanoff’s article on “Sex-linked In- 
heritance in Mental Deficiency,” Sjégren® published a study 
of the heredity of feeblemindedness in a country region in 
northern Sweden. He also suggested that the particular type 
of feeblemindedness that he found affected males far more 
than would be expected by chance (34 boys and 18 girls). 
He made a suggestion similar to that of Rosanoff, that the 
disorder was “due partially to a rare autosomatic gene and 
partially to a sex-linked gene” (p. 118). 

He also found that the disorder was more easily transmitted 
by the mother than by the father. 

Sjogren studied a type of feeblemindedness that was con- 
genital and of a low-grade—the mental age ranging between 
3 and 6. 

When one asks himself: has it been demonstrated that 
feeblemindedness is inherited in accordance with Mendel’s 
Jaws? the answer is “no.” It is certainly not inherited as a 
simple Mendelian recessive. Furthermore, the ordinary ar- 
gument, 

If feeblemindedness is inherited, it will show the distribu- 
tion characteristic of Mendel’s laws; 

But it does show the distribution; 

Therefore, it is inherited in accordance with Mendel’s laws, 
is a good example of a logical fallacy and could be paral- 
leled thus: 

If this thing is grass it will be green; 

But it is green; 

Therefore it is grass. 

All that good experimental agreement with Mendelian ex- 
pectations can show is the possibility that feeblemindedness 
may be inherited according to Mendel’s laws. This pos- 


18Sjogren, T., “Klinische und vererbungsmedizinische Untersuchungen itiber Oligo- 
phrenie in einer nordschwedischen Bauernpopulation.” Acta psychiat. et neurol., 1932, 
Suppl. II, pp. 121. 
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sibility is excluded as far as a simple Mendelian recessive is 


concerned. 

When one comes to multiply assumptions such as two re- 
cessives or n recessives and m dominants and then adds the 
concept of linkage, one will be able to make a theory to fit the 
facts. But he should remember that when he has done this 
he has only found a possible way of accounting for the facts 
and then there arises the big problem of showing that it is 
the real and, therefore, the true way. 


III 


The correlation between parent and child in intelligence. 
It is somewhat surprising that more work has not been done 
on measuring the actual intelligence of parents and children. 
Moorrees” in 1924 undertook such a study. But he included 
microcephalics, Mongolians, children of alcoholic and syph- 
ilitic parents as well as those whose feeblemindedness might 


have been due to organic factors. He found that the mentality 
of children might be above or below or between that of the 
two parents. 

Willoughby” in 1927 measured the abilities of parents and 
children in various performances such as antonym-synonym 
discrimination, completion of symbol and number series, 
arithmetic reasoning, perception of analogies, etc. The con- 
clusion was that familial coefficients of resemblance in mental- 
test abilities lie at about .4. 

In 1931 Vanuxem” found that 

“Tn a total of 410 children (80% being illegitimate) 106 
had IQ’s above those of the mother, 46 had IQ’s below those 


19Moorrees, V., “The immediate heredity of primary aments” (Worcester, Mass., 
1924). Reprinted from J. Applied Psychol., 1924, 8, 89-127. 

20Willoughby, R. R., “Family similarities in mental-test abilities.” Genet. Psychol. 
Mon., 1927, 2, no. 4, 239-275. 

*1Vanuxem, M., “A preliminary study of the children of women admitted to the 
Laurelton State Village.” Proc. and Addr. Am. Asso. Study Feeble-Mind., 1931, 


36, 310-323. 
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of the mother, 61 had IQ’s the same as the mother (plus or 
minus 5 points), and the IQ’s of 197 were unknown.”* The 
author attributed these findings to higher mentality of the 
unknown fathers; but it might seem from the work of Outhit 
that if the mothers were of low-grade mentality this might 
merely represent the general tendency of the mentality of the 
children of bright and dull parents to regress to the mean 
of the general population. 

In 1933 Outhit™ measured the intelligence of members of 
51 families with literate parents and with four or more chil- 
dren of three years and above. Families were excluded in 
which the parents manifested marked psychopathy, alco- 
holism, epilepsy, tuberculosis, venereal diseases and neuro- 
logical and sensory defects. In the 51 families 259 children 
were studied. 

Parents and children over 12 years of age had their intel- 
ligence measured by the Army Alpha test. Children under 
12 years were measured by the Stanford Binet. 

“The comparisons were made in terms of the I. Q. by 
means of the Pearson Product-Moment correlations. The 
father, mother, superior, inferior and mid-parent were com- 
pared with the mid-son, mid-daughter and mid-child” (p. 22). 
Growth limits were taken at 16 years 5 months, 14 years 10 
months, and 14 years. 

The correlation between a single parent and a single child 
was found to range from .400 + .086 to .688 + .055. And 
when the mid-child was correlated with the mid-parent, the 
correlation rose to .802 + .033. 

On page 51 of his study Outhit gives a very interesting 
curve showing how the mid-child of the mid-parent regresses 
to the general parental mean. 





*Psychol. Abst., 1932, 6, 3268. We have not seen this article. 
22Op. cit. 
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IV 


The suggestion that intelligence is due to a multiplicity of 
factors. 

In 1931 Popenoe® made the very apposite remark that no 
one knows how feeblemindedness is inherited but that it is 
probably due to “an indefinitely large number of genes.’”™ 

If the mentality of an individual is due to an indefinitely 
large number of genes, one would expect to find just what 
was demonstrated by Outhit: that the children of exceptional 
parents would regress to the general mean. If brilliancy were 
due to an accumulation of positive variations both hereditary 
and environmental, and feeblemindedness were due to the 
heaping up of a number of similar but negative variations, 
then every time one would throw the dice it would be more 
likely that the positive and negative variations would ap- 
proach their average distribution. 

Outhit’s correlation of .80 between mid-parent and mid- 
child shows that the matter is not a pure chance shifting, but 
that there is a tendency for the positive variations to stick to- 
gether and likewise for the negative; and that, therefore, in 
some sense and to some degree mentality is hereditary. 


V 


Considerations such as these enable one to see how com- 
plex is the problem of the eradication of feeblemindedness. 

We don’t know how mentality is inherited. 

We don’t know the contribution of the total environment 
to the mentality of the individual. 

We don’t know how many persons of very high-grade 
mentality our present society could stand. 

We don’t know how we should distribute the degrees of 








23Popenoe, P., “Heredity and mental deficiency.” Mental Hygiene, 1931, 15, 570-575. 
*4Others have made the same suggestion. 
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mentality in the general population for the greatest welfare 
of society. 

The work of Outhit would, however, indicate that we need 
not be unnecessarily disturbed by the marriage of individuals 
of borderline intelligence. In general their children will 
approximate the normal average. The borderline defectives 
are not carriers of a unit Mendelian character which is sure 
to produce feebleminded offspring when properly paired. 
Protect and help the borderline defectives in their home-life, 
see that their children are properly nurtured and educated, 
and these children will become as a rule citizens of average 
mentality whose children’s children will tend to approximate 
normal human intelligence. 





The Poetry of 
Rabindranath Tagore 


JEROME D’SouZA, S.J. 


fered such profound and rapid changes as the reputa- 
tion of Rabindranath Tagore in English speaking 
countries. On the morrow of the publication of ‘“‘Gitanjali” in 
1913 and the award of the Nobel Prize for Literature, Tagore 
was hailed as a great new voice, an authentic singer whose 
work was of supreme beauty, a mystic for whom “spiritual 
ecstasy was not a momentary vision but a constant and habitual 
outlook of the soul.”’ But under the quick succession of new 
books—poetry, drama, novels, lectures, and essays—a revul- 
sion set in. The haunting rhythm, which had captivated the 
first readers, began to grow monotonous. The exotic charm 
lost its freshness. The repetition of favorite words and im- 
ages, the frequently flat and conventional turns of expression, 
had their inevitable effect even on his admirers. Above all, 
the thought, the vaunted spirituality seemed limited in range, 
and thin in substance. This reversal of opinion reached its 
climax in a famous parody by J. C. Squire, “Child, I Am 
Thinking,” in which the parodist tried to show that a very 
small thought could be made to go a very long way if “‘it is 
dressed out in blank prose.” At the present day, therefore, 
a good many people look upon Tagore as an exposed charla- 
tan. Many others are frankly puzzled by the inconsistencies 
of the professional critics, and the fluctuations of public 
opinion; and so are incapable or unwilling to pass a con- 
sidered judgment on his work. 
Catholics have special reasons to interest themselves in 


RR ‘creas has a literary reputation in recent times suf- 


1A writer in the Daily News. 
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the question of the quality and ultimate value of the poetry, 
and specially of the religious poetry of Tagore. The atten- 
tion of the civilized world is being more and more drawn to 
India, to her social and political problems, her philosophical 
speculations, and her religious history. Claims are being 
made on behalf of these speculations, religious beliefs, and 
practices, by certain Orientalists and Indianists, which no 
Catholic can leave unchallenged. At the same time the re- 
ligious literature of India contains elements of very great in- 
terest to Catholic apologists and students of comparative re- 
ligion. Now Rabindranath Tagore is one of the two great 
representatives of modern India. There is no doubt that his 
poetry contains some of the most characteristic features of 
Indian religious sentiment; and an important section of his 
poetry raises before the thoughtful Catholic reader the prob- 
lem of mystic graces outside the Catholic Church. 

At the present moment it seems to us that the elements for 
a balanced judgment on Tagore’s work are at hand. We are 
far removed from the uncritical admiration which accom- 
panied his first European success; and even the exaggerated 
reaction that followed has given place to a more reasoned 
attitude. Something of the character and many-sided activities 
of the man, the volume and variety of his untranslated work, 
are becoming more and more widely known. No one has done 
more for this rehabilitation than Mr. Edward Thompson, 
lecturer in Bengali at the University of Oxford, himself a 
poet of outstanding merit. In his two books on Tagore he 
has given the most complete account of the literary activity 
of the poet available in English. They are marked by deep 
insight and sympathy, a great but discerning admiration for 
the character and work of Tagore. Their value is enhanced 
by many beautiful translations in prose and verse of his 
earlier poetry, which Tagore himself has not translated. In 
the first part of this essay I shall draw largely on Mr. Thomp- 
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to his books.’ 
I 


having been born in 1861 at Calcutta, of a rich and dis- 
tinguished family. His grandfather Prince Dwarkanath Ta- 
gore was a generous patron of arts and letters. His father, 
Debendranath Tagore is an important figure in the religious 
history of modern Bengal, a man of great uprightness and 
strength of character, on whom his countrymen had bestowed 
the title of Maharshi, “Great Sage.” He took a prominent part 
in founding the Brahmo-Samaj, a sect of reformed Hinduism, 
which combined great zeal for social reform and a strictly 
monotheistic worship. Rabindranath’s original and sensitive 
nature rebelled against the irksomeness of a regular schooling, 
though he attended more than one school at different intervals. 
Among these was St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta, conducted 
by the Jesuit Fathers of the Belgian Province. In his “Rem- 
iniscences” there is a touching testimony of the impression 
made upon his young mind by the example of devotion and 
sacrifice which the masters of St. Xavier’s gave him. 

His education, therefore, has been unsystematic, conducted 
by tutors at home, helped out by much desultory reading, 
many journeyings in Bengal and other parts of India, and by 
a brief stay in England. But his literary career began as early 
as 1878, i.e., in his seventeenth year, and since then, during 
more than fifty years of almost unceasing literary activity, 
he has given to the world more than a hundred publications 
comprising poetry, dramas in prose and verse, essays, short 
stories and novels, lectures on religious and social questions, 


Rabindranath Tagore, by E. Thompson, and Heritage of India Series, Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, Poet and Dramatist, by E. Thompson, both at the Oxford University 
Press. I acknowledge with deep gratitude Mr. Thompson’s courteous permission to 
make use of his researches and quote from his translations. 
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son’s works, and for all fuller information refer the reader 


Rabindranath Tagore is now in his seventy-fourth year 
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and hundreds of articles in newspapers and reviews. Only 
a fraction of this vast work has been translated into English 
either by himself or by others. Mr. Thompson says :* 


Milton’s English verse is less than 18,000 lines, Rabindranath Tagore’s 
published verse and dramas amount to 100,000 or their equivalent. His non- 
dramatic prose in the collected edition of his works (which will not contain the 
greater part of his journalistic work) will be in the proportion to his verse 
and dramas, of seven enormous volumes to three. 


But writing has not been the only activity of his well-filled 
life. He is a musician, and has composed the airs of hundreds 
of his own songs and hymns, songs that have made him em- 
phatically the national poet of Bengal. Those who are 
familiar with Bengal say that these haunting tunes are heard 
everywhere. They are sung in the religious ceremonies of the 
Brahmo-Samaj, at social and political meetings. Laborers 
sing them in the fields, boatmen down the Ganges, and cart 
drivers in up-country roads and lanes. ‘Tagore is an orator 
of great charm and power; he has taken an active part in many 
movements of social reform, and in some political campaigns, 
specially in his earlier days of unrestrained nationalism. He 
has given his name and energy to an educational experiment 
of considerable originality, the Shantiniketan of Bolpur, 
which has developed into a kind of international university, 
Vishwa-Bharati. He is also a great actor and singer, and a 
painter of recognized merit. All this will give some idea of 
the amazing intellectual and physical energy of the man. 

The knowledge of the extent and variety of his literary 
work, coupled with his many-sided practical activities, is the 
first great surprise that awaits those who have known him 
only through his English translations, specially through the 
religious pieces in “Gitanjali” and ‘“Fruit-Gathering.” These 
poems give the impression of having been written by a recluse, 
who has taken refuge from the cares of life in the contempla- 
tion of a few vague and ineffectual ideas which have brought 


3Preface, p. vii. All my quotations from Mr. Thompson are from his larger 
work, Rabindranath Tagore, Poet and Dramatist. Henceforth, I shall indicate merely 


the page. 
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him deliverance. In truth, though Tagore has said words 
of sweeping condemnation of the feverish activity of Western 
life, and made extravagant claims for the contemplative spirit 
of the East, he himself has not shirked his responsibilities 
as man of family and as citizen. He is a man of great courage 
and independence of character, and a born fighter. He has 
waged a lifelong war against idolatry and the social abuses 
of Hinduism, against the arrogance of caste and the obscuran- 
tism of the orthodox Pundits, his old enemies. He has also 
protested fearlessly against certain excesses of the British 
Administration, but in these days of perfervid nationalism 
in India, he has stood aloof from the Civil Disobedience 
Movement in spite of the pressure of many friends, and has 
pleaded for a patriotism free from chauvinism. 


IT 


The mass of Tagore’s non-religious poetry may be divided 
into lyric, narrative and dramatic poetry. Among the lyrics, 
the first place must be given to his nature poetry. Tagore 
knows intimately, and loves passionately, his native Bengal, 
the rich luxuriant Bengal watered by the Ganges and its 
streams, the thirsty, sparsely wooded upland with its great 
spaces and open skies. At every turn in his poetry we come 
across perfect little descriptions of natural scenes; his whole 
work is surcharged with reminiscences of the Bengal land- 
scape :* 

Today, in the Autumn dawn, 

Did | see your lovely form, 

Oh My Mother Bengal, your green limbs 
In stainless beauty? 

The brimming river cannot flow, 

The fields can hold no more grain. 

The doel calls, the soel sings, 

In your woodland court. 





4Thompsen p. 161. 
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In the midst of all you are standing Mother 
In the Autumn dawn. 


But Tagore is not a scientific observer of Nature, watching 
with scrupulous eye the minutest detail like Tennyson or 
Matthew Arnold. He loves her larger effects, the charm of 
open space and sky, and flowing water; sunrise and sunset, and 
solemn evening time, and night “with her train of stars and 
her great gift of sleep.” Above all, he excels in the descrip- 
tion of rain and the rain-dripping landscape, slow, cold, unin- 
terrupted rain penetrating and soddening the land till the 
earth and vegetation become an oozing mass; loud, noisy rain, 
pelting the swinging boughs, till the foliage turns white; black 
stormy rain, with angry thunder and lightning lashing the tree 
tops and scattering leaves and tender branches in pitiful waste, 
while man and beast run for shelter till the menace is past. 
Very characteristically Tagore has consecrated a noble poem 
—‘“India’s greatest lyric’—to the memory of Kalidaso, the 
creator of Sakuntala, and of the Megha-Dhuta, “the Cloud 


Messenger”: 


That day who knows what congregated cloud 

What lightning festival, what thunders loud, 

What maddened race of tempest gathered o’er 

Ujjain’s proud palace-crests!) The dreadful roar 

Of struggling clouds waked of a thousand rains 

The vaporous restless-stirring hidden pains 

Of desolation-wakened in one day 

Their secret weeping! ‘Tearing time’s veil away, 

That day the heavy rains poured ceaselessly 

As though the griefs of all eternity 

Would soak thy mighty verses. . . . 

Today the sky is dark, with pouring rain: 

A dire wind sweeps: beneath its dreadful flail 

With lifted hands the forests sob and wail: 

The lightning rips the clouds, it peeps and peers, 

Hurling through empty space its crooked spears of sharp-edged laughter. 
In my closed dim room 


I read the Meghdut.... 
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These lines show that although Tagore’s favorite land- 
scapes are of the calm and peaceful kind, he can paint violent 
scenes with consummate power. One of his most memorable 
poems is the description of a sea-storm which caused the loss 
of a pilgrim-ship carrying 800 passengers to Puri, in 1887. 
Mr. Thompson calls it,’ 
as great a sea-poem as was ever written. .. . There is wonderful sea-music 
and imagery here, the very sweep and rush of the tempest. In the opening 
stanzas the lines swell up and crash like waves, and the black clouds and 
fierce winds are living things, blotting all hope and light. No translation 
can ever suggest the sound and surge of stanzas in which a great poet, with 
his imagination tense and creative, uses to the full all the onomatopoeic wealth 
of even Bengali. 


In most of these poems nature is studied and presented with 
no preoccupation of religious symbolism, no conscious desire 
to learn a lesson, but with the simple delight of a lover of 
beauty. No poet has watched the pageantry of nature, and 
celebrated the eternal yet ever-new procession of the seasons 


with such unaffected, almost boyish pleasure. Listen to this 
airy trifle written when he was more than sixty years old, with 
the religious poetry of “Gitanjali” long behind him. A tree 
is supposed to be speaking :° 


Breezy April, vagrant April, 

Rock me in your swing of music. 
Thrill my branches with enchantment 
At your touch of sweet surprises. 

In my life-dream, by the wayside 

You come, startling me from slumber: 
Wilful in your mood fantastic— 
Courting, teasing, and inconstant. 


Breezy April, vagrant April, 
Living with my lonesome shadows, 
I know all your fitful fancies, 

Leafy language, flitting foot-steps, 
All my boughs break into blossom 


5P, $2. Mr. Thompson gives a full translation of the poem. 
Sp, 282. 
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At your passing breath and whisper. 
All my leaves break into tumult 
Of surrender at your kisses. 


There is another element in his nature poetry which calls for 
a special remark—his love of rivers. Flowing water—“‘first of 
earthly singers, the sun-loved rill”—has a charm for all poets. 
But only those who have lived in the tropics can realize what 
it means to the eye and the touch in the scorching rays and the 
pitiless glare of the sun. And in Bengal the mighty Ganges 
and her thousand tributaries is not only a great gift of nature, 
the nurse of her fruitfulness, but a stream sacred beyond 
others, twined round the spiritual dreams and hopes—how- 
ever vain and ineffectual they may seem to us—of 200 million 
people. No wonder then that we come across river scenes and 
images again and again in Tagore’s poetry. They supply him 
with some of his most telling metaphors. The human pilgrim- 
age compared to a boat sailing down the stream of life is an 
oft-recurring image with him. In 1896 he wrote a children’s 
poem of 300 lines “The River,” a veritable object lesson in 
geography and natural science, describing its rise in the snow- 
covered mountains, its passage through forests, woods and 
jungles, through vast cultivated plains, through crowded vil- 
lages where it mingles its murmurs with the hum of men and 
the sound of temple-bells, till it falls wearied with the weight 
of waters into the arms of its mother, the Sea, who’ 


On a blue bed makes it lie down, 

And washes off the mud-streaks brown; 
Wraps it in robes of foam; and sings 
Songs in its ears, pushing all stain 

Afar of labour and of pain. 

All day, all night, held in that deep, 
Unfathomed love: the Stream will sleep. 


As for the Ganges, he certainly does not regard it as sacred 
in the sense that most of his countrymen do; but it symbolizes 





*Thompson, p. 151. 
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for him all that is joyous and happy in life. Nothing in all 
his poetry is so curious, so instinctive as the use he makes of 
it to describe the grief of a bereaved father. He and his boy 
had been great friends and defiant of all conventions they had 
spent together many a day of noisy gaiety. The boy dies:* 


Suddenly it was as though 

On Siva’s matted tresses 

Ganges ceased to flow; 

Ceased her laughter-swelling speech, 
Ceased her dancing anklets’ ringing ;— 
Foam and sunlight’s white caresses, 
Wave with wind aswinging,— 

In a moment all stopped dead. 


III 


Rabindranath has written a great deal of love poetry. Some 
of it, written in youth, though not sensual in an immoral sense, 
is daringly sensuous. And the accusation of immorality has 
actually been made against one of his best-known dramas, 
Chitrangada.’ 

“Despite all Rabindranath’s purity of purpose,” says Mr. 
Thompson, “the play in the earlier passages, repeatedly verges 
on the edge of the bog of lubricity.”” Many of his briefer love 
songs have been translated by Tagore himself in the “Gar- 
dener.”’ Love in most of them is only a literary and conven- 
tional emotion, they are graceful songs thrown out apparently 
with no effort. Unfortunately, some of the worst defects of 
‘Tagore’s prose translations are most in evidence in this volume 
—worn-out phrases, tawdry conceits, prosaic bathetic round- 
ings off. There is, however, one group of poems against which 
this accusation cannot fairly be levelled: those dedicated to 
the memory of his wife who died in 1902. They are marked 





8Bhola. Thompson, p. 269. 
8Translated into English with considerable modifications by Tagore himself, as 


Chitra. 
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by deep feeling and at times by a compelling pathos. This 
great sorrow, followed by other heavy domestic bereavements 
indicates a turning-point in his life. It deepened the note 
of seriousness in his poetry, and inspired some of his finest re- 


ligious pieces :” 


I plucked your flower, O World: 

I pressed it to my heart and the thorn pricked, 

When the day waned and it darkened, I found that the flower had faded, 
but the pain remained. 

More flowers will come to you with perfume and pride O World, 

But my time for flower gathering is over, and through the dark night I have 
not my rose, only the pain remains. 


Such a poem with its note of sadness is not representative 
of his love poetry. So I shall cite a longer poem, acknowl- 
edged to be one of the most beautiful he has written, where 
not only the love motive, but also the intense humanity of the 
poet, his passionate love of earth, find noble expression. It 


is entitled “A Farewell to Heaven,” and has reference to the 
popular Hindu belief—which, needless to say, Tagore does 
not take literally—that the souls of those who die after ac- 
cumulating some spiritual merit are allowed to live blissfully 
in Indra’s heaven during a certain length of time before being 
reborn on earth. The translation and notes are Mr. 
Thompson’s :" 

O King of Gods, the garland of Mandar* blossoms pales about my neck, 
the radiant sign goes out of my fading brow. My merit wears thin. Today, 
O Gods and Goddesses, is the day of my farewell to Heaven. I have lived 
in bliss, like a God in Heaven, ten million years. ‘Today, in this last moment 


of farewell I had hoped to find tears in heavenly eyes. But griefless and heart- 
less is this land of heavenly joy looking listlessly at me. Lakhs” of years are 


The Gardener No. 57 (Macmillan). I acknowledge here gratefully Messrs. 
Macmillans’ generous permission to quote from their copyright publications of 
Tagore’s works. 


1p, 171. 
*One of the five trees of Indra’s Paradise. 


%A lakh is 100,000. 
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not a wink of their eyelids. When in our hundreds, like stars shredded from 
their home, their splendour gone, we drop in a moment from the region of | 
Gods into the world’s current of endless birth and death, Heaven feels not 
so much pain as the pipal-twig when the wrinkled leaf falls from it. If pain 
could move you the shadow of this separation would have showed, Heaven’s 
cternal splendour would become pale, like Earth, with soft, dewy vapors. “The 
paradisal groves would mourn and murmur, and Mandakini® would flow 
singing to her banks a piteous story. Evening would go her way dejectedly, 
crossing the lonely heath at day’s finish; still night in the chant of her crickets 
would have lifted a hymn of renunciation amid her court of stars. In the 
celestial city the dancing menekas* golden anklets would have sometimes 
broken chime. The deep sighing of the world would have sometimes mounted 
from the Earth on the stream of winds, and in the groves of Paradise the 
flowers would have shivered to the ground. 

Remain O Heaven, with thy laughing face. Gods! quaff your nectar. 
Heaven is an abode of bliss for you alone; we are exiles. Earth, our Mother- 
land, is not Heaven. From her eyes tears flow, if after a brief sojourn, any 
leaves her though but for moments. The frail and small, the unfortunate and 
those who wither in the heats of sin—all she would clasp to her soft breast, 
enwrapping with her eager embrace. Her mother’s heart is soothed with the 
touch of dusty bodies. Let nectar flow in your Heaven; but on Earth, the 
river of love, ever-mingled joy and sorrow, keeping green with tears the tiny 




















heavens of Earth. 
O Apsaras® may the lustre of thine eyes never pale with love’s anguish. | 
bid thee farewell! Thou pinest for none, thou hast grief for none. But 
my Beloved, if she is born on Earth in the poorest house, in a hidden cottage 
beneath the shade of pipals, on the outskirts of some village, on a river bank, 
that girl will lay up in her breast for me a store of sweetness. In childhood, 
making at dawn an image of Siva on the river bank, she will pray for me as a i 
boon. At evening she will float her lighted lamp on the stream‘ and standing . 
alone on the ghat, with timid trembling breast will eagerly watch for her 
fortune. One day at an auspicious hour, she will come to my house with 
down-cast eyes, her forehead brightened with sandal paste, her body robed in 
red silk, will come to the music of flutes of festival. Through days happy 
and unhappy, the auspicious bracelets on her arms, the vermilion streak on 
her brow, she will be my household Queen, the full moon above my world’s 











sea. 






‘The Ganges before its descent to earth. 
4A nymph. L 
¢Dancer of Indra’s heaven. 

‘A festival in honor of Lakshnul. Saucers containing lamps are floated. If they 


founder, the girls who launched them anticipate early widowhood. 
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O lowly one, O tearful eyed Earth, my pale Mother distressed with sor- 
row, my heart today after many days has burst into weeping for thee! My 
eyes dry through all the grief of parting, become tearful, and this Heaven 
vanishes like an idle fancy, a shadow-picture. Thy blue sky, thy light, thy 
crowded habitations, the stretching beaches by thy sea, the white line of snow 
on the crest of thy blue hills, the silent sunrise among thy trees, evening with 
bent eyes beside the empty river—with one teardrop all these have come like 
reflections in a mirror. 


This is great poetry. Here there is a “high compelling 
passion” and exquisite imagery allied to a perfect beauty of 
expression. But Tagore rises superior even to this. In 
“Urbasi” he reaches the high-water mark of his non-religious 
poetry. Once again he goes to Indian mythology for his 
subject. When, in the dawn of the world, the gods churned 
the ocean, mother of gifts, to obtain the Ambrosia, all sorts 
of rare and wondrous creatures rose from her seething bosom 
before the longed-for nectar of immortality. Among them 
was Urbasi, anymph whom Indra immediately made the chief 
dancer of his Paradise. Rabindranath ennobles her figure by a 
platonist conception: to him Urbasi, bearing in her own hand 
the nectar, symbolizes Ideal Beauty, of whom Earth still re- 
tains a wistful memory, of whom we still catch a glimpse in 
the beauty of nature, in dancing waves and swaying cornfields, 
in dawn and sunset, and the night of full moon. I quote all 
but the first stanza from Mr. Thompson’s singularly beautiful 
translation: 


Like some stemless flower, blooming in thyself, 

When didst thou blossom, Urbasi ? 

That primal Spring, thou didst arise from the churning of Ocean, 

Nectar in thy right hand, venom in thy left. 

The swelling mighty sea, like a serpent tamed with spells 

Drooping his thousand towering hoods, 
Fell at thy feet! 

White as the éunda-blossom, a dazzling beauty, adored by the King of Gods, 
Thou flawless One! 


12Pp, 121-125. 
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Wast thou never bud, never maiden of tender years, 
O eternally youthful Urbasi? 
Sitting alone under whose dark roof 
Didst thou know childhood’s play, toying with gems and pearls? 
At whose side, in what chamber lit with the flashing of gems, 
Lulled by the sea-waves chant, didst thou sleep on coral bed, 
A smile on thy pure face? 
That moment when thou awakedst into the Universe, thou wast framed of 
youth, 
A full-blown beauty! 
From age to age thou hast been the world’s beloved, 
O unsurpassed in loveliness, Urbasi! 
Breaking their meditation, sages lay at thy feet the fruits of their penance ;* 
Smitten with thy glance the three worlds grew restless with youth, 
The blinded winds blow thine intoxicating fragrance around, 
Like the black bee, honey-drunken, the infatuated poet wanders with greedy 
heart, 
Lifting chants of wild jubilation! 
While thou . . . thou goest, with jingling anklets and waving skirts, 
Restless as lightning! 


In the assembly of the Gods when thou dancest in ecstasy of joy, 
O swaying wave, Urbasi! 
The companies of billows in mid-ocean swell and dance, beat on beat, 
In the crests of the corn the skirts of Earth tremble, 
From thy necklace stars fall off in the sky; 
Suddenly in the breast of man the heart forgets itself, 
The blood dances! .. . 


On the Sunrise Mount in Heaven thou art the embodied Dawn, 
O world-enchanting Urbasi! 
Thy slender form is washed with the streaming tears of the Universe. 
The ruddy hue of thy feet is painted with the heart’s blood of three worlds; 
Thy tresses escaped from the braid, thou hast placed thy light feet, 
Thy lotus-feet, on the lotus of the blossomed 
Desires of the Universe! 
Endless are thy masks in the mind’s heaven 
O Comrade of dreams! 


*Indian legend tells of sages tempted by envious Gods to break their penance before 
it had made them too powerful. 
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Hear what crying and weeping everywhere rise for thee, i 
O cruel, deaf Urbasi! 

Say, will that Ancient Prime ever revisit this Earth? 

From the shoreless, unfathomed deep wilt thou rise again with wet locks? 

First, in the First Dawn that Form will show! 

In the startled gaze of the Universe all thy limbs will be weeping 
The waters flowing from them! 

Suddenly the vast sea in songs never heard before, 


Will thunder with its waves! 


She will not return, she will not return!—that Moon of Glory has set! 
She has made her home on the Mount of setting, has Urbasi! 
Therefore, on Earth today with the joyous breath of Spring 
Mingles the long-drawn sigh of some eternal separation. 
On the night of full moon when the world brims with laughter 
Memory, from somewhere far away, pipes a flute that brings unrest, 
The tears gush out! 
Yet in that weeping of the Spirit, Hope wakes and lives, 
Ah! Unfettered One! 


Mr. Thompson adds that no translation can give even a 
remote idea of the splendor of this lyric, of its “flashing felicity 
of diction.” He writes :” 


This is a meeting of East and West, indeed, a glorious tangle of Indian 
mythology, modern science, legends of European romance. Rabindranath 
here is sheer poet, with no prose admixture. If one stanza is more superb | 
where all are superb, it is the fifth; if one line more than another gleams with 
faery glamour, it is the untranslatable one about the skirts of Earth trembling 
in the crests of the nodding, golden corn, as the ecstasy races threugh our 
Mother’s veins. See how swiftly a great poet can make even the aged mother 
of all, young and quivering with eagerness, by the incantation of his verse 
Not a word falters, not a line flags. There is splendid onomatopoeia in the 
lines which describe the towering, drooping Sea. . . . An undertone of sad- 
ness pervades the poem, and the last stanza, in an exquisitely modulated minor 
key, like the wailing of the flute he loves so well, sums up all the sorrow of 
separation, the mournfulness of reverie, the pensive beauty of moonlight, even 


the beauty of an Indian moonlight. 


1 neers here ar raises 








13Pp, 121-124. 
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IV 


In spite of the volume and primary importance of the 
lyrical and descriptive poetry of Tagore, there is in his work 
a body of narrative poems of exceptional interest. In them 
quite as much as in his novels and dramas, we see him exercize 
his command of pathos, sometimes of supreme, tragic pathos. 
In this I can only compare him to Thomas Hardy, whose 
brief narrative poems, too, epitomize all the tragedy of his 
great novels. Similarly, Tagore, in many a brief narrative, 
has concentrated all the grimness or the poignancy that goes 
to the making of a long drama. There is the story of the hus- 
band who had lied to his dying wife in a trifling matter, now 
left with the hopeless regret of this one blot on their last per- 
fect days; that of the treacherous rajput “ladies” who had 
invited their Afghan conquerors to a feast; in the midst of 
their revels, throwing off their disguises “like a hundred 
snakes from flowers” they massacre their guests; that of a 
summons to war in the height of a marriage feast, the bride- 
groom killed in his wedding dress, and the bride mounting the 
funeral pyre in her bridal robe; that of the distraught mother 
who in answer to a gibe from a priest at her “modern” want 
of faith, lays her sick child on the banks of the Ganges when 
the tide was mounting, and sees it carried down irrevocably 
by the unfeeling current; that of the king who had accident- 
ally insulted a Brahmin, and in reply to the priest’s arrogant 
summons, wipes out his “sin” by sending his only child to the 
lighted stake. 

Already these poems show not only his mastery of com- 
pressed narration, his command of pathos, but also his gift of 
sarcasm. In fact many of his stories in verse are stinging 
social satires for which we have reason to be grateful to him. 
This “poet of moonlight and mystic dreams” has also a biting 
tongue, and can wield that deadliest of all weapons, a devastat- 
ing irony. It is just to remember that this man who makes 
such far-reaching and, indeed, impossible claims for India 
and her religious heritage has also spoken of his countrymen 
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with a frank and indignant contempt, which Gandhi himself 
has not surpassed. ‘You have seventy million sons, O fond 
Mother. You have made them Bengalis, but you have not 
made them men.” So ends one bitter epigram. Above all, 
it is the cruelty and daily tragedy of the Hindu marriage sys- 
tem—child marriage, enforced and despised widowhood, old 
age and childhood wedded—that stir his wrath:” 

Playing our flute let us bring home a bride of eight years. Let us snatch 
and tear open the bud of childhood, let us force out the sweet of youth. Press- 
ing a weight of Scriptures on the new expanding life, let us make it one with 
the dust of the wrinkled ages. 


9916 


There is another terrible poem, “Freedom,” the speech 
of a woman dying at 31, after twenty-two years of married 
drudgery—“My wretched two and twenty years, those 
nothings”—which come home with intense poignancy. | 
shall give a comparatively long specimen of his satiric 
power which will appeal to my readers in a special way: 
it is directed against neo-Hindu religious fanaticism and 
contains a very sympathetic picture of a Christian Missionary. 
Tagore has not always spoken favorably of missionaries. He 
professes himself unable to understand their proselytizing 
zeal, their “craze for counting the number of converts.” 
Hence, the piece is all the more striking and an evidence of 
his intellectual honesty. In the early days of Bengali na- 
tionalism, pride in the “Aryan” culture of India and zeal for 
the Krishna-cult led to some cowardly attacks on Protestant 
street preachers. Tagore in “Dharma Prachar” describes one 
on a Salvation Army man, barefooted, and dressed in the yel- 
low robe of the Indian sanyassis. Still, certain allusions to 
vows, and to the forsaking of human love would suggest that 
Tagore was also thinking of that other class of Christian mis- 
sionaries whom he had known and loved in St. Xavier's 


College. 





144Thompson, p. 146. 
15P, 89, 
16See Thompson, p. 268. 
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In the first scene, the group of young “patriots” stir them- 
selves to rage at the thought that a missionary should “‘call on 
Jesus” and to imply the insufficiency of “our mighty Karma 
and the eternal Dharma.” “The poem,” says Mr. Thompson, 
“flames with contempt so unutterable, that it uses almost a 


99,17 


comic meter, expressing itself in snatches of bitter laughter”’: 


Scene 2. (Bisu, Haru, Mono, Bhuto, and the rest assemble. In the 
saffron robe of an ascetic, with bare feet, enters a preacher of the Salvation 


Army.) 


The Preacher. 

Blessed be Thy love, blessed be Thy Name! 
Build Thy Kingdom, Lord, the new Jerusalem! 
From Thy world let hatred, rage and malice go! 
Wipe the mourner’s eyes, banish death and woe! 
Unto souls athirst, the living water give! 

Loving Jesus, in Thy grace let sinners live! 


The Captain of the Band. 

That’s the fellow, Bisu. But . .. where are his shoes? 
He’s English right enough. But how my fears I lose, 

At sight of such a dress! 


The Preacher. 

Lord, these cruel, cold, 

Loveless hearts of ours with Thy Great Love enfold! 
I am helpless, weak. . . . 


The Patriot-Band. 
The name of Krishna shout: 
Chuck your talk of Christ. Quick friend. Right about! 
Let’s see your back. If you stop, you'll call 
Hari*® Krishna. Come. Hari, Hari, bawl! 


The Preacher. 

Since Thou hast borne it, Lord, all pain and loss 
Thy slave can bear. I take Thy heavy cross— 
(“O bravo, bravo, friend.”’) Send grief and pain 
And with my tears wipe out some sinner’s stain! 





17Thompson, p. 86. 
*A name of Vishnu usually applied to Krishna. 
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Life for their life I’ll give—at Thy command, 
Dear Lord, I left my friends and native land! 
All that I loved for Thy great love I left, 

Of comradeship, of woman’s love bereft, 
Comfort and sweet society forsook, 

When Thy dear vow upon my head I took! 

Not yet forgotten, still at whiles they wake, 

And old ties draw me homeward for their sake! 
Yet, if I once gaze on Thy blood-stained face, 
Before that Love, of alien land or race 

All thought is killed, there is no mine or theirs! 
This foolish heart, with all its silly cares, 

Lord, let Thy love shut round. These who have come 
With poison, send them hence with nectar home! 
Their sinful hearts draw to Thy heart. Arise, 
Light of God’s Love, shine on these hatefilled eyes! 


The Patriot Band. 

I can stand no more. My Aryan blood’s ablaze! 
Haru, Madhu, beat him. Boys, our Jathus raise! 
If you’d save your skin, Krishna’s name proclaim! 


The Preacher. 
Gracious Jesus Christ, blessed be Thy Name! 





The Patriot Band. 

Gird your loins up. Hit him! Knock the Christian down! 

Protect our Hindu faith, our Aryan land’s renown! 

(They beat the preacher on the head, his head bursts, and blood 
runs. Wiping away the blood, he says:) 

My Master give you peace, His grace afford! 

I am but his poor slave, He the world’s Lord! 





The Patriot Band (very excited). 

Goodness! Sibu! Haru! Look out, Nani, Charu! 

"Tis no time for fooling. Have you got no fear? 

The police are coming. I can see them near, 

Brandishing their batons. Run like streaks of flame! 

Blessed be the Aryan Faith. Blessed Krishna’s Name! 
(They go very hastily.) 
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It is not surprising that a man who has written things like 
these should have made many enemies. Some of therm have 
never forgiven him. On returning to India after receiving the 
Nobel Prize, a group of self-constituted spokesmen—lawyers, 
politicians, ‘“‘patriots’—came to congratulate him. He spoke 
to them rudely, fiercely. He did not want their praises, he 
said; they had always opposed him; his ideas and theirs on 
most questions were poles apart. ... No soft, ineffectual 
dreamer, this: there is “gall in his blood, and iron in his 
frame.” 





Ee nee 





A Criticism of Price’s New 
Geology 


U. A. HAUBER, M.A., Ph.D. 


world during the past hundred years has resulted in the 

development of a vast technical literature. Primarily 
this literature has to do with detailed facts concerning the rock 
strata of the earth, but secondarily, and inevitably, it also pro- 
poses a system of theories purporting to account for the facts. 

No one can hope to become familiar with all the data re- 
corded or even with a small percentage of them; the earth is 
too large and its strata too varied. The expert geologist is on 
intimate speaking terms with the topographic and strati- 
graphic features of a limited area, and only moderately con- 
versant with samples of conditions in other parts of the world. 
His theories and speculations must, however, aim to fit all the 
facts; they are for that reason necessarily based on data that 
no One man can, in all cases, verify for himself; each investi- 
gator is compelled to accept the publications of others as trust- 
worthy sources of information. 

Students of the biological and geological sciences are at 
times confronted with a type of current books and articles that 
criticize modern methods of investigation and that question 
orthodox scientific theories. The majority of such works are 
over the signatures of men who have no firsthand knowledge 
at all, and for that reason are not competent to evaluate the 
work of others; their criticism is inspired largely by con- 
servative traditional views or by a misguided religious zeal. 
Most scientists are only mildly disturbed by such writings 
though they are aware that the average layman’s confidence in 
scientific methods is being undermined. 

However, the average professional geologist is rather dazed 


‘i cooperative work of geologists throughout the 
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when he comes upon the writings of a man who evidently 
knows his subject and yet rejects the entire system of modern 
geological theory. Of this type is ““The New Geology” of 
George McCready Price. This man is reasonably familiar 
with the facts of earth science; and yet he claims that all the 
laboriously constructed theoretical edifice of geology, as we 
now have it, is resting on a foundation of sand. 

To the specialist the accepted theories seem so entirely self- 
evident that he is totally unable to understand the psychology 
back of any radical apostasy, which he is consequently tempted 
to ascribe to downright insincerity possibly motivated by un- 
scrupulous money-gathering schemes. The lay observer is 
naturally puzzled. 

Price has an intelligent following and it will for that reason 
alone be worth our while to examine the merits of his conten- 
tions. Moreover he is a type; and the solution of his puzzle 
may give us the key to many others. 


I 


It is essential that a few of the larger pertinent facts be ap- 
preciated by the reader. The present writer, whose home is 
in the upper Mississippi Valley, offers the following samples 
of such facts. 

In its extreme northern course the Mississippi River runs 
in a bed of coarsely crystalline rock most of which is of igneous 
origin, the type of rock that constitutes the basal formations of 
the earth’s crust the world over; it contains no fossils. As the 
river flows southward these granitic formations disappear 
under layers of sandstone and shale which are collectively 
known as Cambrian formations. These are water-laid rocks, 
that is, they are for the most part consolidated sediments of 
inland seas; and in them, where they are exposed along the 
bluffs, one finds numerous fossils of a great many types of 
animals. Many of these are characteristic of the Cambrian 
and are known as horizon markers or index fossils because 
their presence is always a definite indication of the whole Cam- 
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brian faunal complex. Conspicuous among the fossils that 
constitute this complex are the trilobites of which many 
species are found in the Cambrian. We may arbitrarily select 
one genus of this group to exemplify a law of paleontology: 
the trilobite genus Paradoxides is found in the Cambrian and 
nowhere else; it is an index fossil. A series of such index 
fossils always found in association, together with an assortment 
of non-characteristic forms, constitute a faunal complex. 
None of the Cambrian index fossils are ever found in other 
strata. 

As the river runs south and approaches the neighborhood of 
Dubuque the Cambrian strata become covered with various 
other rocks, all of them sedimentary, known as the Ordovician 
system. ‘These rocks are also rich in fossils but nearly all the 
species are different from those of the Cambrian. Using the 
trilobite group again as an example, one finds that the genus 
Paradoxides and its associates are absent; a characteristic 
species of Ordovician trilobites, to name only one, is Bumastus 
indeterminatus. The law of paleontology suggested above is 
again exemplified ; the Ordovician fossil fauna is clearcut and 
distinct. 

Following the river still further south one finds in the 
neighborhood of Clinton extensive exposures of Silurian dolo- 
mite overlying the Ordovician. These strata are also highly 
fossiliferous, the species in their turn being quite distinct from 
those of the Cambrian and Ordovician. Trilobites are some- 
what less common but there are still many species, a character- 
istic species being Calymene niagarensis. 

In the neighborhood of Rock Island it is Devonian lime- 
stone that is exposed on the river bluffs. One can pick up 
bushels of fossils; trilobites, indeed, are scarce and the speci- 
mens are small, but even from this minor group it is possible 
to pick up a horizon marker or two, such as Phacops rana. 
A new group of organisms, the vertebrates, are present in the 
form of fish remains which are absent in the strata mentioned 
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above unless one includes among the fish the archaic ostraco- 
derms found in the Ordovician and Silurian of some parts of 
the world. 

South of this region all the way into central Illinois and 
northern Missouri the surface outcrops are the Carboniferous 
or coal-bearing strata. Fossils in these rocks include the re- 
mains of the coal-forests, insects, and land vertebrates; the 
trilobites are practically non-existent. 

But it is not strictly necessary to make the trip from La 
Crosse to Keokuk to get specimens of horizon markers from 
these several geological strata. If a deep well is sunk in cen- 
tral Illinois or southern Iowa it will traverse the whole series 
in the same order as would be met in traveling from the site 
of the well northward. After going through the Carbonifer- 
ous the drill would penetrate in succession the Devonian, 
Silurian, Ordovician and Cambrian, and eventually it would 
reach the basal granite. Possibly the physical and chemical 
structure of the rock will vary, that is, what is sandstone 
farther north may be limestone or shale in this well; but 
among the fossils, if any are found, there will be some index 
fossils for each stratum mentioned above. In the Cambrian 
one would likely find Paradoxides, but never Bumastus in- 
determinatus or Calymene niagarensis or Phacops rana,; and 
what is true of the species within the trilobite group will hold 
for all types of fossils found, even for whole classes of organ- 
isms. One does not find insects below the Carboniferous, nor 
land vertebrates below the Devonian. 

These are facts concerning the bed-rock in one region of the 
mid-west. They are duplicated in all essentials elsewhere in 
this country, in Europe and Asia, in Africa and Australia. 
Everywhere in the world careful study reveals an order and 
an arrangement of rocks and fossils that permit scientific or- 
ganization of the data and consequently the elaboration of 
broad generalizations that can be checked and rechecked all 
along the line. There is no chaos. 
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II 


From a thorough analysis of facts like those outlined above, 
facts which are recognized by all observers, including George 
McCready Price, geologists generally have synthesized a com- 
prehensive theory of earth history. We shall call attention to 
a few salient features of this theoretical structure and outline 
the general trend of the reasoning processes that led to it. 

On this theory, if we disregard a few localities that have 
yielded some rather doubtful Precambrian fossils, it is sub- 
stantially correct to say that the oldest fossil-bearing rocks are 
the Cambrian, the ones containing the fossil complex marked 
by Paradoxides and the other Cambrian index fossils. ‘These 
rocks are chiefly sedimentary in character and were laid down 
before any of the other formations. Recent authorities put 
this event back half a billion years. In Cambrian times none 
of the other sedimentary rocks were in existence. — 

This hypothesis, that the Cambrian are the oldest fossil- 
bearing rocks, the first of the water-laid strata to be formed 
on which we have reliable data, is based on the observation 
that wherever they are found they lie directly on some non- 
fossiliferous metamorphic or igneous base. They are, how- 
ever, not present everywhere and in many places where they 
are found there is nothing above them. The facts justify just 
one broad generalization, namely, that whenever Cambrian 
rocks are present there is nothing below them except the 
archaean complex. The one exception, and for our purposes 
as we shall see, an important one, is in regions of extensive 
mountain upheavals as in the Alps and in the American north- 
west; we shall come back to this exception presently. 

The Cambrian rocks, though very old, are not found every- 
where. This fits in with the theory that in Cambrian times as 
today there were dry lands and open seas; rocks are formed 
only at the bottom of a body of water where sediments accu- 
mulate and one would not expect to find Cambrian deposits in 
localities that were high and dry in Cambrian times. More- 
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over, many of the rocks formed at that remote period were 
later elevated and completely removed by erosion through the 
ages. 

Likewise Cambrian rocks, though very old, are frequently 
exposed on the surface as in certain areas in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. Again, this harmonizes with the general theory, 
because if the strata were elevated at the end of the Cambrian 
and not subsequently submerged, there could be no formations 
above them. Or, as is more usually the case, rocks laid down 
later than Cambrian times and above the Cambrian strata 
have since been removed by extensive erosion. 

A further essential of modern geological theory, and one 
proceeding as a natural corollary from the above, is that the 
subsequent rocks, the Ordovician, Silurian, Devonian, Car- 
boniferous, etc., contain the records of the succeeding ages of 
time, and that the order of succession was the same throughout 
the world. It is, however, not at all essential to suppose that, 
for example, the Devonian of Europe was laid down layer for 
layer at exactly the same time as the Devonian of America or 
of Asia; for it is generally agreed that the time interval in- 
volved in this one period alone of geologic history is of the 
order of tens of millions of years; and even one million years 
is ample time for the land in any one locality to rise and fall, 
that is, to permit alternate sedimentation and erosion. While 
middle Devonian sediments were being laid down in one 
locality, in another region erosive agencies were destroying 
rock and moving it away. This has occurred not only in the 
Devonian, but in each one of the periods, as is indicated by a 
detailed study of either the stratigraphy of the formations or 
of their fossil content. During the thirty or forty million years 
of Devonian times many changes in animal life occurred and 
these changes can be followed in the fossil record; certain 
species, the index fossils, are geographically more or less uni- 
versal, some of them characteristic of the lower Devonian. 
some of the middle, and some of the upper, throughout the 
whole world. 
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There is, in a word, a recognized and universally valid 
order in the succession of fossil types. ‘The Devonian, to re- 
peat a very simple illustrative fact, contains abundant fish re- 
mains; very few are found in the Silurian and only doubtful 
forms in the Ordovician; none are found in the Cambrian. 
And in no two strata are the species of fish found to be 
identical. 

Nor is this conclusion concerning the orderly succession ot 
fossil types founded on reasoning in a vicious circle, as George 
McCready Price insists; he claims that when a certain index 
fossil is found in a given rock, paleontologists have arbitrarily 
come to call that stratum Devonian. They do that, indeed, 
now, but it is not an arbitrary procedure. It is based on a pre- 
vious thorough study of stratigraphy in all parts of the world. 

The first criterion of the relative age of strata is super- 
position ; that is, the lowest stratum in a formation is the oldest 
for the same reason that the layer of snowflakes that falls first 
is the oldest in point of time of coverage of the sidewalk. 
After the relative age of the strata is determined by the law of 
superposition, then the succession of fossil content can be deter- 
mined. After it was found by a process of induction that took 
into account conditions in widely separated areas of the world, 
that definite fossil associations are always characteristic of cer- 
tain strata, geologists began to use fossils to identify rocks that 
could not be clearly determined by superposition; but this 
determination by fossils must always be checked by the law of 
superposition. 

It is emphatically and almost universally true that predic- 
tions made on the basis of fossil content are strikingly verified. 
The presence of Phacops rana leads to the assumption that 
below these strata are Silurian, above Carboniferous, and so 
on; and with the exceptions to be discussed below such predic- 
tions are found to be reliable. 

These remarks, necessarily limited in extent, may give the 
general lay reader an idea of what is involved in modern geo- 
logical theories. Some of the implications are as follows: the 
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climatic conditions of our earth have been about the same as 
they are now for a period of hundreds of millions of years; 
during this time life has existed on our earth; internal earth 
stresses have, from time to time, raised and lowered the land in 
any given area, exposing it repeatedly to rock formation and 
rock removal by erosion; rocks contain in their fossils a record 
of the kind of life that existed when they were formed; this 
record brings to light an orderly succession of events during 
geologic time. 


III 


George McCready Price boldly denies the truth of all these 
generalizations. In doing so he runs counter to the conclu- 
sions reached by five generations of geologists. He does not, 
as a rule, question what other geologists call facts, but he re- 
jects their theoretical deductions, at least insofar as they 
imply the lapse of long periods of time. He does not concede 
the priority of the Cambrian among sedimentary rocks, the 
chronological sequence of later periods, the significance for 
earth history of the fossil records, and the usual corollary of 
evolutionary transformism among plants and animals. In a 
word he denies the existence of a science of historical geology. 
And he offers as a substitute for all other theoretical explana- 
tions proposed to account for geological facts just one event. 
namely, the Noachian deluge of Scripture. 

In order to do this in the face of a large body of well- 
attested facts, it is sufficient it would seem, to stress certain 
details and ignore others. Price has at his disposal for con- 
venient emphasis many facts that are with difficulty har- 
monized with the orthodox theories. Among these are the 
exceptions referred to above, and it is necessary at this point to 
make clear the exact nature of these stubborn non-conformist 
phenomena. 

In the northeastern Rockies, a territory with which Pro- 
fessor Price is familiar, one finds Cambrian rock overlying the 
Cretaceous which, according to all theory, was laid down long 
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after the Cambrian, much later even than the Carboniferous. 
It is, of course, a first principle of Geology as well as of com- 
mon sense that the underlying rocks were formed before those 
lying above. If Cambrian strata are found above the Carboni- 
ferous they must be more recent than the latter; but on the 
accepted theories that is impossible; and yet such reversed 
order of superposition is an unquestioned fact in many 
mountainous localities. 

Geologists explain it by what they call thrusts, i.e., in the 
making of mountains the Cambrian strata of one region were 
elevated and then pushed sidewise (thrust over) neighboring 
Cretaceous rocks that had not been elevated. But Price calls 
this a forced explanation and makes the point that the phe- 
nomenon is found over such enormous areas, up to five hun- 
dred miles he claims, that the overthrust theory becomes a 
rather big pill for the average mental capacity to down! 
Moreover, in many places, he insists, there is no evidence what- 
ever in the rocks themselves that they have been forcibly dis- 
placed ; the Cambrian sediments lie in natural sequence on the 
Cretaceous as if they had been put there gently at the time of 
deposition and not as if they had been forced violently into 
place by orogenic convulsions. 

It is impossible in a short article to discuss the reasonable- 
ness of the overthrust hypothesis; suffice it to say that reput- 
able geologists accept it without hesitation. The conception 
is, indeed, a stupendous one, but compared to the totality of 
mountain-making phenomena it is, after all, a rather unim- 
portant detail. The geologist is compelled by the very nature 
of his material to think in terms of the stupendous. 

Compared with the earth as a whole the largest overthrust 
known is infinitesimally small. The diameter of the earth is 
somewhat less than eight thousand miles, and the total thick- 
ness of all the sedimentary rocks, if they had been preserved 
and piled up one on top of the other, would scarcely reach to 
the thickness of twenty-five miles, which is only one three- 
hundred-and-twentieth of the whole thickness of the earth’s 
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crust; I do not know of any overthrust in the world that has a 
total thickness of over two miles. These thicknesses are in 
comparison with the diameter of the earth less than the thick- 
ness of the film of varnish on a bowling ball one foot in 
diameter. 

For Price, however, the widespread thrust phenomena are 
sufficient in themselves to discredit the whole system of geo- 
logic time succession. That is the burden of the New Geology, 
its entire raison d’étre, namely, to show that the factual phe- 
nomena of inverted strata are incompatible with the generally 
accepted geological theories; and that, therefore, we are 
obliged to go back to Noah’s flood for an acceptable 
hypothesis. 


IV 


Inverted strata constitute, as far as the present writer is able 
to find, the only factual basis for the New Geology. But it 
was not the facts that induced Price to enter the arena. He 
has strong a priori motives urging him to revive viewpoints 
that belong to a prescientific age, motives that are purely sub- 
jective in character and, in his case, derived from unsound 
principles of biblical exegesis. These motives urge him to 
look for weak spots in the scientific system; and like the pre- 
judiced visitor in a strange city, he finds what he is looking 
for and little else. 

Or, to put it a little differently. Price sees the same facts 
that other geologists see, sees them clearly enough, and turns 
upon them an intellect that we may assume is trained and 
capable; but he is looking through colored glasses. The color, 
indeed, does not necessarily impair his vision unduly; all 
geologists, including the most progressive, wear glasses of one 
tint or another. Many of them have long been reading into 
the geological facts interpretations that have their origin 
solely in the mind of the observer; they are guided by a priori 
principles. One style of colored glasses that has been the 
fashion for decades is known as Darwinism, meaning by that 
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term not the scientific theory of transformism but the philo- 
sophical postulate of materialistic monism. Looking through 
spectacles of that particular hue one becomes totally blind 
towards the presence of purpose in the scheme of things. 
Many of us are like Price in that we do not care for that 
special filter in our lenses; but we do have our own color 
preferences. 

One is constrained here to observe that the spectacles one 
wears may have the stamp of highest respectability and yet be 
the cause of distorted views. For a time Lamarckian adapta- 
tions, later Darwinian survival value, were such respectable 
subjective forms into which the facts were framed. Price, 
evidently as a reaction, has reverted to an older mental out- 
look; he is looking at strata and at fossils through the first 
chapters of Genesis. 

But he is using the best of books not as it was intended to be 
used, to teach men about the existence and the nature of a 
Supreme Being; he is misusing it to interpret lowly puzzles 
of the rocks and with disastrous results to his science. His 
spectacles certainly bear the stamp of respectability but they 
are completely out of focus for his special purpose. 

His point of departure is the natural consequence of the 
bibliolatry of orthodox Protestantism; it is a viewpoint that is 
so narrow in its dogmatism that it has in our day of scientific 
outlook completely alienated the majority of its thinking lead- 
ers who have gone over to the opposite extreme of a liberalism 
that is not even Christian. The very essence of Protestantism, 
as stated by its founders, is the principle that the Bible is the 
final court of appeal in matters of faith—the Bible as inter- 
preted by the man who appeals—and one must on that prin- 
ciple assume that the Bible is simple and clear enough in all 
its parts to be understood by any honest man. 

But such an assumption is not admitted by Catholic stu- 
dents of Scripture. Augustine and Aquinas had faith in the 
Bible, a humble faith, however, that recognized its own limita- 
tions. Witness St. Thomas: “Insomuch as Sacred Scripture 
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lends itself to many explanations no one should adhere to any 
one of them so tenaciously that he will continue to defend an 
interpretation after it has been proven false. Such a course 
tends to make Scripture an object of ridicule.’ Thus St. 
Thomas in the thirteenth century; had he been familiar with 
the facts of modern geology he could not conceivably have 
hesitated to modify current interpretations of Scripture; in 
fact, already in the fourth century St. Augustine was doing 
that very thing on purely philosophical grounds. 

But Price’s faith is that of the blind self-righteous type: 
“The Good Book says this; I am sure I understand fully; 
there can be no question of any different interpretation.” 
Because for ages Scripture has been quoted to the effect that 
the earth is but six thousand years old the bibliolater is loth to | 
have this span lengthened; because men generally have a 
ascribed geographical universality to the flood, encouraged 
thereto by the wording of available renditions of Genesis, that 
universality must be defended at all cost.’ 

And once having allowed preconceived ideas as to the 
earth’s duration and the importance of the flood doctrine to 
interfere with an unbiased interpretation of the facts, all bal- 
anced weighing of the many and diverse observations of the 
constitution of the earth’s crust is made difficult. Price rejects 
the idea that in mountain making there are possible over- | 
thrusts of the magnitude required to account for the forma- i 
tion he finds in the Rockies; but he does not hesitate to ascribe / 
the fossils at the top of the highest mountains to the one great 
deluge. 

Anyone who reads his discussion of the origin of coal cannot 





a7 os & 

“All commentators at present hold that the Deluge was local geographically, though 
the locality covered with the waters was immense. Modern writers are found who 
also question the universality of the Deluge with respect to men; there is some ground 
for saying that not all were destroyed, but the point is admittedly problematical. The 
tendency, however, is to be more and more impressed with the scientific arguments 
of ethnography and philology, which seem to show that all races did not perish in 
the Deluge. 
With regard to the age of the earth, Catholic scriptural scholars agree that no data 
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fail to observe that while he himself has admittedly no satis- 
factory explanation to offer for the remarkable series of facts 
found in the coal fields, he nevertheless takes pleasure in 
ridiculing any and all attempts made to find a rational inter- 
pretation for these facts.’ Of all the proposed modes of origin 
for the coal seams with their alternating deposits of limestone, 
underclay, upper conglomerate or sand, intercalated pure 
shales, etc., the catastrophic flood theory is surely the least 
acceptable; yet Price can see no other, so colored are his 
glasses. The facts definitely indicate that there was a regular 
and orderly sequence of events at the time of coal formation; 
but Price calls attention only to the exceptional cases and 
then suggests that “in the great world catastrophe which seems 
to be indicated, these accumulations of many centuries were 
all washed away, dead and green together, and swept pell-mel! 
into lakes and valleys.’”* ‘That one who knows the facts as 
Price does should make such a grotesque suggestion leaves the 
average student of geology staggering with amazement. 

And yet when it suits his purpose he is willing to draw from 
geological theory. For example, one finds under the heading 
“The Antediluvian Climate” the following statement :° 

For those acquainted with the geological facts, there is no need of presenting 
evidence in favor of the earth’s having once enjoyed an ideal climate from 


pole to pole. The corals and the coal plants of the arctic regions are objective 
evidence which tell a complete story that cannot be misunderstood. 


He admits on this page that the geological record up 





are available in Genesis. One’s opinion is purely a matter of science. The age of 
man cannot be calculated with any certainty out of the chronological data found in 
the genealogies of Genesis. All admit that we are not bound to the period of 4,000 
years before Christ. How much more time than this one admits.depends on cultural 
anthropology, admittedly a vague chronological indicator, culled both from Genesis 
and Science. While Evolutionists offer the exaggerated periods of half a million 
years, they base this on unproved assumptions; it seems that one may hold within 
reason that man has been on the earth between ten and twenty thousand years; 
certainly nothing in Genesis would prevent the holding of such an opinion.—Editor’s 


note. 
8Pp. 458 ff. 
{P. 465. 
5P, 682. 
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through the Carboniferous is to be interpreted as geologists 
generally interpret it. But in other parts of the book, with 
impressive disregard for consistency, he rejects all such inter- 
pretations. 

The whole book is a collection not only of inconsistencies 
but of incredibilities. For instance, in treating of the regular 
order of superposition of strata, he writes :° 


No fact in the whole science of geology is more necessary to be borne in 
mind than that the rocks do NOT thus occur (in regular sequence) in a 
single case anywhere on earth. Parts of two or three consecutive systems 
may occasionally be found in a locality together in this relative order; but 
parts of two or three of the systems are about as much as are ever found to- 


gether. (Italics Price’s.) 


Now, in the Mississippi Valley, as outlined above, at least 
six such systems are found in regular order, and Price knows 
it. They are found in that order, whenever they are present 
at all, everywhere in the world except in distorted mountain 
regions; witness the vertical mile of successive strata in the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona or the remarkable series of forma- 
tions in the neighborhood of Niagara Falls. Price knows all 
about this. 

But why, asks the bewildered reader, if he knows better, 
does he go so far as to misstate the facts? Is he deliberately 
falsifying?’ No; conscious dishonesty in such matters is psy- 
chologically unlikely. The facts of geology, as intimated 
above, are many and varied; the observer owing to human 
limitations is not able to give them all equal consideration. 
He selects from the objects before him the ones that appeal 
to him and centers his attention on them. In essence Darwin 
did the same thing, though not with such cock-sureness, when 
he was nourishing his pet brain child, Natural Selection. I am 
afraid Osborn is unconsciously doing it today in favor of 
Aristogenesis, though I am inclined to believe he is on the 
right track. However, Price carries the same tendency to an 
unbelievable extreme. Only blind religious fanaticism en- 


6P. 296. 
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ables him to do that. His writings, indeed, approach danger- 
ously near to the condition of being a pious fraud. But they 
are not intentionally fraudulent any more than the material- 
istic and atheistic interpretation of facts that has been the 
fashion for many decades. 

Price is not necessarily dishonest; rather, he shows symp- 
toms, alarming in his case we admit, of a very common human 
ailment, namely, excessive devotion to a pet theory. Experi- 
ence teaches that this affliction is incurable, and that to a 
limited degree it is contagious, the spiritual relatives of the 
victim being particularly susceptible. 


V 


The fact that we have here a pet theory growing out of 
religious convictions should not cause surprise; rather the 
contrary. Religion is so deeply implanted in human nature 
that it cannot be eradicated. Religious hunger is the most 
powerful of all human drives. For their religious convictions 
men and women deny themselves all human comfort, even life 
itself; innumerable martyrs are witness to this fact. It would 
be strange, indeed, if such an elemental force stirring within 
frail human nature did not at times shoot wild of its legitimate 
goal; when it does, the result is the religious fanatic. 

There are those who, usually because they have faulty con- 
ceptions on the matter, would suppress the religious instincr: 
entirely, and many claim they have succeeded in doing so in 
their own lives; it is at times even a matter of boasting that 
one has been brave enough to espouse the cause of atheism. 
Well, it is conceivable that a blind man might rejoice that he 
is not like other men, subject to their temptations; but a blind 
man is not a complete man. 

Moreover, in most instances the conversion to irreligion is 
an idle boast; the religious activities of the boaster are not 
inhibited, they are merely turned into novel channels. Wit- 
ness Ernst Haeckel, the arch-enemy of all traditional religion; 
his herculean propaganda in favor of metaphysical monism 
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cannot be interpreted as anything short of a type of fanaticism 
fundamentally religious in nature. It has all the earmarks 
including the unfailing symptom of an advanced stage of 
odium theologicum. 

The fanaticism of Price is no worse, at least not in intrinsic 
viciousness. But it is extremely unfortunate that at a time 
when disintegrating Protestantism is tending toward ‘the 
dechristianization of our country, a man like Price becomes 
for many a puzzled soul, the symbol of religious antagonism 
to progressive science. Such antagonism obscures the great 
fundamental truth that the Author of the Book of Genesis is 
also the Ultimate Source for the story of the rocks. The fact 
that both records are incomplete may well inspire the seeker 
after truth with a salutary humility; one knows so little that 
it is folly to become a shouting zealot in favor of any mere 
theory whether scientific or religious. 

It is deplorable that the marvelous prehistoric panorama 
set before us by the science of geology should be anathematized 
in the name of religious orthodoxy. Surely the religious 
enthusiast will do better to exclaim with Father Faber: ‘How 
wonderful are the revelations of science!” Faber loves to 
dwell on the vistas opened up to the human mind by the 
sciences of geology and astronomy because these wonders speak 
of the power and glory of God. 

“The New Geology” is the result of a misguided zeal which 
is determined to rob us of hard-earned conceptions that are 
not only sublime and beautiful but are also as true as scientific 
induction from known facts can make them. If our present 
theories are to change, new facts will have to be brought 
forward. 

There is no justification for “The New Geology.” An ex- 
planation of the fact that we have it with us may possibly be 
sought in an attempted reaction to the degrading influence of 
Haeckelism in scientific thought. Price is swinging the 
pendulum to the other extreme. Only sane Catholicism can 
guarantee a middle course that will safeguard man’s highest 
interests both intellectual and spiritual. 
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The Vedic “Sacraments” 


THOMAS N. SIQUEIRA, S.J., M.A. 


HEN a Hindu is told of the Sacraments of the 
V \ Catholic Church he is tempted to turn round and 
say: ‘But we too have sacraments. Indeed, our 
whole life is strung together with sacramental rites.” If you 
ask him when these sacraments were instituted, he points to 
the ‘“‘Vedas” and their canonical commentaries, the “Brah- 
manas” and the “Sutras.” It is the object of this essay to 
describe the most important of these “sacraments,” and to find 
out from the sacred books themselves what sacramental efficacy 
was attributed to them. It is unnecessary to consult Hindu 
Tradition, for there is the greatest variety in its interpretations, 
and the further we are from the “Vedas” the more painfully 
conscious we become of a “dogmatic progress” which is noth- 
ing short of a “creative evolution.” 

I must apologize in an essay like this for the use of terms 
like sacrament, communion, sin and justification, which have 
in the Catholic Church a well-defined, real and sacred mean- 
ing, and whose application to the halting practices of Hindu- 
ism might, therefore, seem highly disrespectful, if not worse. 
But since we have no other words at our disposal than those 
consecrated by Catholic usage, we have to use them, bearing 
in mind the while that we use them analogically at best. 


I 


Even without studying the Hindu sacred books we may say 
a priori that the sacramental principle in its widest sense, i.e., 
the use of matter to symbolize and produce spiritual effects, 
must be highly developed in them, for paganism has nowhere 
been tempted to treat man as a pure spirit. The danger is 
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rather that there are so many “sacraments” that it is difficult 
to tell what efficacy was ascribed to each of them. 

The Sanskrit word which comes nearest to our Sacrament 
is Samskara. It is defined as a rite or ceremony of moral puri- 
fication by which members of the three higher castes are 
sanctified. In the “Dharma-Sastra” (i.e. “Institutes of the 
Sacred Law’”’),’ which is now universally attributed to the 
Rishi Gautama, is the following description: 


He is deeply versed in the Vedas who (among other things) has been 
sanctified by the forty Samskaras which are forthwith named: 

The Garbhadhana, the Pumsavana, the Simantannayana, the Jatakarman, 
the Namakarman, the Annaprasana, the Cudakarman, the Initiation Cere- 
mony (Upanayana), the four vows undertaken for the study of the Veda, 
the Bath on completion of studentship or Brahmacaram, the taking of a help- 
mate for the fulfilment of the religious duties, the performance of the five 
sacrifices (to the gods, menes, men, devils, and Brahman), and the per- 
formance of the seven kinds of Pakayagnas, the seven kinds ef Haviryagnas, 
the seven kinds of Soma sacrifices. ‘These are the forty Samskaras. 


According to Manu,” twelve Samskaras are enjoined on the 
three twice-born classes: Garbhadhana, Pumsavana, Siman- 
tannayana, Jatakarman, Namakarman, Nishkarmana, Anna- 
prasana, Cudakarman, Upanayana, Kesanta, Samavartana, 
and Vivaha. 

What was the exact value of these Samskaras supposed to 
be? That they were believed to have some sanctifying power 
over those who use them is as certain as it is uncertain in what 
this power really consisted. Their action does not seem to be 
merely symbolic of the internal sanctification which would be 
produced by the interior dispositions with which they are sup- 
posed to be performed, for they would not have been held so 
sacred and necessary for salvation and so scrupulously observed 





\Dharma-Sastra (literally—document of the Law) is supposed to be the work of a 
famous ascetic or rishi called Gautama, not to be confused with Buddha, who is 
also Gautama. It is a work containing most of the doctrine and ritual of Hinduism. 
The passage here quoted is sect. 8, Ch. 8, lines 4 to 21. 

2Manu’s great code of Laws is called Manavadariana. The passage quoted is in 


Bk. 2, section 27. 
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for more than 2,000 years. On the other hand, they are not 
magical rites which sanctify independently of the recipient's 
dispositions, for in the same section of the “Dharma-Sastra,” 
after describing the eight good qualities (compassion for all 
creatures, forbearance, freedom from anger, purity, meekness, 
auspiciousness, freedom from avarice, freedom from covetous- 
ness), Gautama says :° 

He who is sanctified by these forty sacraments, but whose soul is destitute 
of the eight good qualities, will not be united with Brahman, nor reach 
heaven. But he, forsooth, who is sanctified by a few only of these forty 
Samskaras, and whose soul is endowed with the eight good qualities, will 
be united with Brahman and dwell in his heaven. 


We shall now consider a few of these “sacraments,” which 
are most interesting and important. 


II 


The Hindu customs of purification resemble those of the 
Jews in many respects: the predominating idea in their gen- 
eral conduct and in their every action is cleanness, and like 
the Jews they conceived cleanness legally for the most part, 
though not exclusively. Hence, the ““Dharmasutras”™ are full 
of rules on Asauca (impurity) and Suddhi (purification). 
The two great sources of impurity are birth and death. Manu 
prescribes many ceremonies, such as shaving the head anil 
investiture with the sacred thread, which seem to be purifica- 
tory rites based on the idea that the child is born unclean. 
Whether this is a vague consciousness of some kind of original 
sin I leave it to others to decide. The mother is unclean in all 
the stages of motherhood; a corpse is unclean, and, therefore, 





’The Gautama, the same rishi referred to above, in the Dharma-Sastra, sec. 8, 
Ch, 24. 

4The Dharmasutras (literally, threads or strings of the Law) are commentaries on 
the Sacred Law in the form of maxims or rules for practical life. Many of these 
rules imply a legal conception of sin or impurity like that found in Leviticus (éspe- 
cially Ch. 12, 15, 19) and Deuteronomy. 

5Bk. 2, sect. 27. 
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all those who touch or carry out a dead relative or even come 
near the smoke of a funeral pyre are unclean. During the 
period of impurity one has to sleep on the ground, practise 
many prescribed austerities, and avoid intercourse with other 
people in order not to defile them. ‘The remedy for impurity 
is water: men and clothes have to be washed, and the mouth 
and gates of the senses rinsed with water. Bathing or washing 
is prescribed before and after every important action: accord- 
ing to the ““Vishnudharma”’ a hermit has to bathe three times a 
day, a householder (what we would call a man in the world) 
every morning before his first meal. Bathing in a sacred river 
is considered particularly purifying, and the water of the 
Ganges is believed to be the purest and most sanctifying of all 
kinds of water. 

What value was attached to these ritual baths? 

In the “Vishnusmriti” (or “Vishnu-Sutra”),° after describ- 
ing the duties of a householder the Sutra continues :’ 


Distress and misfortune, bad dreams and evil thoughts, are taken from 
him who only sprinkles himself with water. . . . He who regularly takes the 
prescribed bath will not experience the tortures of Yama’s hell. By the 
regular bath even criminals obtain their absolution. 


In the daily bath the following prayer is prescribed: “I... 
at this hour... of this day... of this month... of this year... 
take this bath to remove my sins of body, mind, speech and 
touch.” After the bath in the river the rite called Marjana is 
performed, which consists in holding some water in the left 
hand and sprinkling some of it on one’s head with the right 
hand, praying the water to remove one’s sins, to give one 
strength and to keep one holy. 

This would suggest that the bath sanctifies ex opere operato. 
Another passage in the same “Sutra” compares the efficacy of 
various kinds of water :* 





®The Vishnusmriti, or Institute of the god Vishnu is a code of practical rules for a 
devout worshipper of Vishnu. Its compiler is unknown. The passage quoted is from 
Ch. 64, verse 41. 

Ch, 84, n. 41. 
“Ibid., n. 17. 
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Standing water is purer than that from a well: the water of a spring 
is purer, and purifies more effectually, than water from a tank; the water 
of a river is purer than that of a spring; water collected by Vasistha or some 
other holy sage is even purer, but the water of the Ganges is the purest of all. 


The ‘“Vishnu-Sutra’”’ enumerates the places where a bath 
sanctifies: ‘Merely bathing in sacred places or Tirthas, for 
instance at Pushkara, purifies a man from all his sins’; and 
adds:” “and particularly in the Ganga (Ganges).” 

During the morning bath, as soon as the householder has 
dived into the river and returned to the bank he has to address 
the waters with three mantras from “Rig-Veda” 9/1-3, four 
mantras from “Taittiriya Samhita” 5/6/1, 1-2, and the im- 
portant mantra which is found in “Rig-Veda” 1/23/22 and 
again in the same words in “Rig-Veda” 10/9/8 (which, by the 
way, is a sign that it was considered important at the time 
when the “Rig-Veda” was compiled) : 


Whatever sin is found in me, whatever evil I have wrought, 
If I have lied or falsely sworn, O waters, remove it far from me. 


There is another mantra which is less explicit :" 


The Mother Floods shall make us bright and shining, 
Cleansers of holy oil, with oil shall cleanse us: 

For, goddesses, they bear off all defilement: 

I rise up from them purified and brightened. 


It is impossible to decide in what the sacramental efficacy of 
the water of certain rivers consists. But from many statements 
in the “Vedas” it may not be rash to suggest that this efficacy 
comes in every case from physical contact with some god or 
at least with some very holy rishi; water sanctified by a god 
or a saint would thus have the sacramental power of washing 
away not merely ceremonial impurity but even moral guilt. 
The Ganges is most sacred because it has always been most 
frequented by gods and holy men. In “Rig-Veda” the Ganga 





%Ch. 85, n. 3. 


10Tbid., n. 10. 
Rig-Veda, 10, 17, 10. A mantra is a prayer, sometimes an incantation. 
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is the eldest daughter of Himavat and Mena; Bhagiratha is 
said to have conducted the Ganga from heaven down to earth.” 
In post-Vedic literature the Ganges is the favorite haunt of the 
divine water-nymphs called Apsaras. 


Why then are mantras prescribed during these baths? It is 
difficult to say. Perhaps to make sure that the recipient wants 
to be purified, especially since these prayers generally ex- 
pressed contrition or some other interior feeling. But it can- 
not be maintained that the bath is only a symbol of the interior 
cleansing which the contrition obtains. Perhaps the following 
words of Robertson Smith on the religion of the Semites may 
throw light on the very similar conditions of Vedic India: 


The one general principle which runs through all the varieties of the 
legends (about sacred waters), and which also lies at the basis of the ritual, 
is that the sacred waters are instinct with divine life and energy. . . . Their 
main object is to show how the fountain or stream comes to be impregnated, so 
to speak, with the vital energy of the deity to which it is sacred. 


III 


One of the most important of the Samskaras is the ceremony 
of initiation by which a boy of the three higher castes is reborn 
into Hinduism. Every man is born impure and remains so till 
he is girded with the sacred thread and thus becomes a dvija 
(i.e., twice-born, regeneratus, renatus). ‘This custom may 
originally have been the ceremony which has been found in 
every country to take place on a youth attaining puberty and 
thus emerging from childhood into man’s estate. The “Rig- 
Veda” alludes to the initiation ceremony in unmistakable 
terms. ‘To this idea the Vedic and Brahmanic law added the 
notion of a spiritual rebirth and raised the ceremony to the 
dignity of a “sacrament.” The “Grihya-Sutras” prescribe 
elaborate rules for every detail of this important rite by which 
the boy is reborn and given the right to perform religious 


121, 36, 15. 
1310, 75, 5. 
M4The Religion of the Semites, p. 173. 
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ceremonies.” For girls the marriage ceremony is also the cere- 
mony of initiation. Sudras are excluded from the active life 
of Hinduism; they have to approach God through the higher 
castes. The sacred laws of Apastamba say :* 


From the mother is the first birth; the second, from the girding with the 
sacrificial string. In this girding the Savitri hymn is his mother, and the 
teacher his father. It is this which entitles members of the three higher 
castes to the designation of twiceborn. 


This ceremony which is called Upanayana (1.e., introduction 
to the future teacher) consists chiefly in the communication by 
the future teacher to his prospective pupil of an ancient Sans- 
krit prayer or Gayatri from the Savitri hymn of the “Rig- 
Veda,” in the investiture of the boy with a girdle which he 
puts round his waist and the sacred thread which he has al- 
ways to wear over the left shoulder. The teacher takes the 
pupil by the shoulders, grasps his right hand with suitable 
formulae and says to him: 

On the instigation of Savitri, be the pupil of Brihaspati: taste water, lay 
wood on the fire, do thy work, sleep not by day. 


After this the boy goes to live with his teacher for twelve years 
till he has learned the “Vedas” sufficiently, after which he 
undergoes another ceremony called Samavartana, and comes 
home to marry and become a “householder.” ‘The ancient 
custom of the pupil living alone for years with his master, beg- 
ging alms for him, bringing wood for his fire, serving him in 
all his needs and drinking in all the wisdom that falls from his 
lips night and day, is no longer kept in these sophisticated 
days. But the initiation is accurately observed and the would- 
be teacher scrupulously called in to gird the boy and teach him 
how to pray and offer sacrifices. 

What is the supposed sacramental value of initiation? The 
Sutras do not allude to this, perhaps because it was well known 
at the time. Frazer thinks that the whole rite is totemistic, but 





Cf, Vishnu-smriti, Ch. 27. 
16 A pastamba—Smriti, Ch. 7, v. 90. 
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the suggestion lacks both internal cogency and external 
proof." Prof. Keith believes that the initiation rite was meant 
to drive out dangerous influences and to deceive the demons by 
the fiction of a new birth.” But if these scholars had no 
ethnological axes to grind they would probably acknowledge 
that the ceremony was just a solemn admission of the child into 
the spiritual life, both legally and really. The Jews had very 
similar rites independently of the Vedic Indians.” 


IV 


Anointing with oil or ghee was prescribed in many impor- 
tant religious ceremonies and almost always followed a ritual 
purificatory bath. The origin of these prescriptions is not far ‘| 
to seek. Oil is used on a large scale in all very warm and very (Fy 
cold countries, because it is a bad conductor of heat and pro- 
tects the skin against sudden changes of temperature. Anoint- 
ing with oil has, therefore, been used in India from time im- 
memorial, both for its cosmetic and its hygienic effects, just as 
the Greek and Roman athletes used it before exercize because 
it closes the pores and partially represses perspiration. Re- 
ligion perceived the effects of oil on the body and used it to 
produce analogical effects in the soul. Hence, it is not surpris- 
ing that the “Veda” and the “Brahmana” prescribe anointing 
at all the principal stages of a man’s spiritual life. The new- 
born babe is washed and anointed with mustard oil to the tune 
of appropriate mantras; at the age of three when the child’s 
hair is cut it is anointed with oil and washed; boys at the ( 
Upanayana or thread-girding, and girls on arriving at puberty, | 
are anointed with oil and haridra (turmeric) ; the preliminary 
marriage rites include the ceremony of Gatra-haridra in 
which both bride and bridegroom are anointed with oil and 





R. W. Frazer, A Literary History of India. 

184. B. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, Vol. 2. (Harvard Oriental 
Series), Vol. 42. 

For example, the offering of the first male child, the initiation into the Jewish 


religion of the twelve-year-old boy. Cf. The Talmud and the Mishna, passim. 
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tumeric and made to touch with their feet the “sandalwood 
stone” which has previously been rubbed with oil; after death 
the body is washed and anointed with sandalwood paste, 
tumeric and oil or ghee; at the consecration of a priest or 
sacrificer (Dikshita) he has to be anointed with fresh butter, 
and the sacrificial stake as well as the victim have to be 
anointed at each Soma sacrifice; at the Aghisheka or consecra- 
tion of kings (which is still observed at the coronation of 
Hindu Rajas) an elaborate unguent is made of 18 ingredients 
and its application accompanied with prayers which show a 
belief that it is the gods who invisibly consecrate the king 
through the visible instrumentality of the priest, and that the 
unctions give him divine strength. Each ingredient of the 
unguent gives the king a spiritual quality corresponding to its 
material property, e.g., water gives purity, ghee gives strength, 
etc. 

In ordinary life, too, anointings play an important part. 
Before performing his religious duties the Brahman priest 
anoints himself. At festivals like the Sankranti and the Durga- 
puja the body and certain external objects have to be anointed. 
When a building is consecrated, a piece of wood called sanku 
is anointed and thus animated with the spirit of the Vastu- 
purusha, the tutelary deity of the house; the woodwork in the 
principal entrance to the house is anointed with sandalwood 
oil; the ridge-plate and the well are similarly consecrated. 

It is, therefore, certain that unctions are an important item 
of Hindu ritual. But what is their intrinsic value? In the 
‘“Varaha-purana” there is a curious sentence which may throw 
light on this question. Speaking of one form of the Abhisheka 


20 


ceremony, this Purana says: 


He who pours sesamum-seed and water on his head from a right-handed 
sankha destroys all the sins of his life. 


“The Puranas (Skt. purana—ancient, primeval) are eighteen legendary works of 
history, cosmogony and divine genealogy. Their science may not have much value, 
but their atmosphere is true. 
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To ascribe dogmatic value to such a statement, found iso- 
lated and unconfirmed by other documents, would be unschol- 
arly. In the absence of sufficient evidence, therefore, we have 
to leave the question open. It may be that these unctions were 
based on the same sacramental principle as the eating of the 
flesh and the drinking of the blood of sacred animals, by which 
the divine life was supposed to be transmitted and communion 
with the deity attained. Oil is neither assimilated like food, 
nor remains outside us like the water of the bath; it occupies 
a middle position; it is applied outwardly to the skin but seems 
to penetrate below the skin for it gives the inner man a feeling 
of refreshment and strength. From this fact, to the idea that 
oil communicates spiritual qualities or even the divine life 
which is either inherent to it or can be induced into it by con- 
secration, is an easy step. In the “Dharma-Sastra” the oil is 
not consecrated beforehand but the sacramental principle 
seems to underlie the practice of anointing, in which the 
material properties of the unguents are clearly distinguished 
from their spiritual or magical force. For though the oil is 
not previously consecrated, it is either placed in physical con- 
tact with a sacred person or thing, or elevated by the intention, 
blessings and prayers which accompany its application, and 
the effect ascribed to it is clearly spiritual. 


V 


The next point for discussion is “sacramental communion.” 
It has often been asserted that the meal which followed the 
sacrifice in Vedic and Brahmanic times was a meal on the 
divine being or totem in whose honor the sacrifice had been 
offered. We may at once dismiss the hypothesis of the totem- 
sacrifice, for the ceremonial eating of a totem animal or plant 
has been proved to exist only in three tribes, the Arunta, the 
Bini and the Kacharis, and in none of these is the totem wor- 
shipped as a god and, therefore, they do not eat the god. The 
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theory of Hubert and Mauss”, that sacrifice consists “in estab- 
lishing a communication between the sacred world and the 
profane by means of a victim, i.e., a consecrated thing de- 
stroyed in the course of the ceremony,” rests on a later Brah- 
manic interpretation of the Vedic sacrifice which cannot be 
proved to have been true of Vedic times. The most probable 
view is that the sacrificial meal was just a meal with the god. 
The Vedic sacrifice is, above all, food for the god by which he 
is strengthened and pleased and won over to the client’s side. 
If the worshipers partake of this food they are dining with the 
god, not on him, except in rare cases—which are found much 
later—of the sacramental eating of a god who is incarnate in 
the sacrificial victim. ‘The eating of food, which strengthens 
and refreshes the body, easily suggests the idea that the special 
qualities of the animal from which the food is made can be 
assimilated by the eater. Food might also become a vehicle 
of the qualities belonging to an object with which it has been 
in contact. 

Of Vedic sacrifices Prof. Oldenberg says:* “It is’ impos- 
sible to discover, in the ceremonies themselves or in the verses 
or formulae which accompanied them, the least allusion to any 
method of regarding the repast on the sacrifice as a repast of 
communion or a renewing of kinship with the god.” 

A discussion of the Vedic sacrifice would take us too far 
afield. Since we are here dealing only with the repast which 
followed it, it is enough to suggest that this repast was most 
probably intended to create or foster fellowship with the god. 
But how far it was also regarded as a “sacramental commu- 
nion” in the sense that divine virtue passed over to the eater 
cannot be ascertained. Still here are the elements out of which 
a ritual of sacramental communion might easily arise. 


"1Essai sur la nature et la fonction du sacrifice. 
*2Religion des Veda. 
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VI 


We have not acquired certainty on the sacramental efficacy 
of any of the Vedic rites we have examined. And what is 
worse, we cannot. For, as even Auguste Sabatier confessed: 
“Un dogme indiscutable suppose une Eglise infallible”; and 
though Hinduism considers the “Veda” as its Scripture, it 
does not even claim to possess an infallible authority. Besides, 
a sacramental system cannot be evolved unless the idea of sin 
and justification is clear and correct; but the Vedic idea of sin 
and justification was neither clear nor correct.” Still, to study 
what pagans call sacraments is to feel one’s heart burn to give 
them the true Sacraments and graft them into the true Vine. 


°3Cf. The present writer's “Sin and Salvation in the Early Rig-Veda,” in 
Anthropos, April, 1933. 
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contemporary nationalism are the double code and the 

doctrine of superior races. By the double code we mean 
the assumption, tacit or explicit, that to national or tribal 
groups other than our own or to the members thereof we owe 
no duties of justice and charity, or else duties of a lesser and 
lower order than those we owe to our own nation or to our own 
fellow citizens. By the doctrine of superior races we mean 
the assumption, tacit or explicit, that other nations or races are 
inferior mentally or physically to our own nation or race. 

These assumptions, characteristic of much of contemporary 

nationalism and racialism, are not new in history nor are they 
confined to white Occidentals. They have had a long career, 
the beginnings of which are lost in the dark backward and 
) abysm of prehistoric time. They have a spatial distribution 
; that is close to world-wide. In a word, they are well-nigh co- 
. extensive in time and space with humanity itself. 
It is the purpose of the present paper to sketch roughly, in 
the light of the anthropological evidence, the role played in 
. cultural prehistory and history by the double code. The 
emphasis will be on the prehistorical and historical develop- 
ment of this code; the evaluation of the code falls more within 
the field of ethics. 

The double code, in the sense we are here using the expres- 
sion, has nothing of course to do with the double sex-code. It 
includes the whole field of relations and duties of man to man 
as distinct from the duties of man to God, and represents in 
the main a limitation of the broad socio-moral code. 


Toon of the most common and most significant phases of 
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A generation or so ago, when the facts concerning the moral 
codes of the tribes and peoples of the world were first studied 
in a systematic way, what struck students most of all was the 
bewildering variety that characterizes the content of these 
hundreds of codes. The Yahgan and Ona, peoples living side 
by side on the southern tip of South America, have quite dif- 
ferent ideas and practices in the matter of respect for human 
life. Between 1871 and 1884, the Rev. Mr. Bridges found 
only 22 cases of homicide among the Yahgan who then num- 
bered from 1,000 to 3,000; but Mr. Lucas Bridges states that 
“there are few Onas over 30 years of age who have not killed 
one of their own people in revenge.” Among the former, 
friends of the fighting parties intervene, both by persuasion 
and force, to restore peace, and a murderer becomes an outcast, 
abandoned by all. Among the latter, murder does not appear 
to entail loss of status on the part of the murderer.’ Although 
it seems to be a general rule in primitive culture that a child 
shall be protected and cared for after it has been accepted by 
its parents, infanticide is prevalent among many peoples and 
often there is no appreciable public disapproval of it. Bishop 
Codrington tells us that in the Banks Islands if a child was of 
the wrong sex or was otherwise unwelcome it was choked as 
soon as it was born.” There are other peoples among whom 
infanticide is unknown.’ Junod states that the Thonga of 
South Africa always receive a child with joy.* 

Regarding veracity, the striking contrast between the stan- 
dards of the Sakai of the Malay Peninsula and of the Malay 
peoples who surround them, is brought out by the remark 
made in tones of deep disdain by a Malay to Skeat: ‘What 


1Cooper, J. M., Analytical and Critical Bibliography of the Tribes of Tierra del 
Fuego and Adjacent Territory, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 63, 1917, 
p. 174. 

2Codrington, R. H., The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 229. 

3Man, E. H., On the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman Islands, Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, X11, 1882, p. 329. 

4Junod, H., The Life of a South African Tribe, 2 Vols. (2nd. enl. ed.), London, 1927. 
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stupid animals these Sakai are, they don’t know how to tell a 
lie!’ The Malay considers skilful lying an art, yet seldom 
indulges in malicious lies. Premarital looseness is taken as a 
matter of course among many primitive peoples, as for ex- 
ample, the Toda’; whereas such looseness is strongly repro- 
bated and is punished by banishment or death among others 
like the Australian Euahlayi.' 

And so the story went, what one people called good, the 
neighboring called evil and vice versa. It all looked like a 
hopeless tangle, a pathless jungle. As time went on, however, 
beneath this seeming ethical chaos, there appeared a certain 
ethical cosmos; beneath the seemingly endless variety, a basic 
unity; beneath the almost innumerable differences, an under- 
lying uniformity. The isolation and formulation of a moral 
code of justice and charity that is fairly uniform for the whole 
human race as we know it, has been one of the most far-reach- 
ing generalizations, and perhaps the most far-reaching, in the 
field of moral culture-history, of recent decades. 

However much various peoples of the world differ as to the 
details of their moral code, we are now recognizing more and 
more clearly that they hold universally or with practical uni- 
versality to at least the following basic precepts: be hospit- 
able; look after your children; do not maliciously murder or 
maim; do not steal; do not deliberately slander or utter black 
lies; adultery under ordinary circumstances is wrong; incest 
is prohibited ; in a word, this universal moral code protects the 
fundamental human rights of life, limb, family, property, and 
good name. So far as it goes it is in agreement with our own 
Decalogue taken in a strictly literal sense.* 


*Skeat, W. W., and Blagden, C. O., Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula, 2 Vols., 
London, 1906, Vol. I, p. 14. 

*Rivers, W. H. R., The Todas, London, 1906, p. 531. 

‘Parker, K. L., The Euahlayi Tribe, London, 1905, pp. 59-60. 

*Cooper, J. M., The Relations between Religion and Morality, in Primitive Man, 
IV, 1931, p. 36. 
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I] 

This, however, is not the whole story. For, although this 
code or ideal is recognized by practically all peoples, the 
duties it inculcates are in the main interpreted as duties owed 
solely or chiefly to one’s own domestic, political or other group, 
and to the members thereof. There is one notable exception. 
The duty of hospitality is often a duty to those of another 
domestic or political group than one’s own—in a word, to 
strangers and outsiders. Not infrequently, too, justice and 
charity may be and are shown to strangers and foreigners, if 
they are known not to be unfriendly or especially if they are 
known actually to be friendiy. We have an interesting record 
dating from the early part of the nineteenth century during 
the war of extermination of the Tasmanians. Combination 
picnics and hunting parties were being organized by the white 
settlers. The quarry in the case being the Tasmanians, who 
would be shot down like animals. This condition of affairs 
was hardly conducive to friendly feelings between natives and 
whites. 

Nevertheless, on one occasion’® 
two white men were lost in crossing a river on a raft before the tide was 
out. When some of the native women saw them in danger, they swam to 
the raft, and begged the men to get upon their backs, and they would convey 


them to the shore; but the poor men refused, being overcome with fear. 
These kind-hearted women were greatly affected by this accident. 


The observance of justice and charity may under certain 
circumstances or under certain limitations spill over, so to 
speak, to aliens, foreigners, and strangers, but ordinarily the 
double code prevails. In general, the difference in attitude 
towards members of one’s own tribe or race and towards those 
of another tribe or nation holds and is profound at all levels of 
culture. Under this double code the tribesman or citizen rec- 
ognizes his obligations of justice and charity to his fellow- 
tribesman or fellow-citizen, but recognizes few or no such 


*J. Backhouse, Narrative of a Visit to the Australian Colonies, London, 1843, p. 147, 
quoted in Roth, H. L., The Aborigines of Tasmania, London, 1890, p. 47. 
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obligations towards the stranger and the alien. To give just a 
couple of examples. Of the Tartars of the thirteenth century 
John de Plano Carpini writes in substance: “Wars, quarrels, 
wounds, homicides and murders do not occur among them. 
Thieves are not found among them. They are very honest. 
Their treasures need never be locked up.” Yet the same writer 
has given us ample evidence from his own observation—and 
we know it from other sources as well—that wars, fights, 
wounds, murders, plunder and theft were the daily bread of 
these same Tartars, insofar as their relations to non-Tartars 
were concerned. 

The Ladrone or Robber Islands of Micronesia, of which 
our American island of Guam is one, were given the name in 


1521 by the Magellan expedition which discovered them. The 
natives of the islands proved themselves expert thieves and 


pilferers towards the Spanish adventurers.” Our later ac- 
counts of the natives of the Robber Islands tell the same story 
of petty and indiscriminate thievery, practised at the expense 
of white navigators and explorers. The iron nails in the Span- 
ish ships were given special attention by the aborigines. Yet 
we know from other sources that the natives of the Robber 
Islands had pretty high standards of honesty in their relations 
with one another. 

The ferocious cruelty exhibited by the Iroquois toward 
their captives, both Indian and white, is well known. Yet we 
have many statements from those who came closely in contact 
with them as to their generosity and kindness toward their 
own people. Morgan tells us that a warrior “would sur- 
render his dinner to feed the hungry, vacate his bed to refresh 
the weary, and give up his apparel to clothe the naked. No 
test of friendship was too severe, no sacrifice to repay a favor 





M0Hakluyt, R., The Principal Navigations, 12 Vols., Glasgow, 1903-05, V. I, pp. 
137-38. 

11Pigafetta, A., Magellan’s Voyage Around the World, ed. J. A. Robertson, 2 Vols. 
Cleveland, 1906, Vol. I, 94-95, cf. Blair and Robertson, The Philippine Islands, 
1493-1803, 55 Vols., Cleveland, 1903-09, Vol. II, pp. 111 and 199. 
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too great.” Sagard, one of the first to reach their territory, 
says of the related Huron, “They are unforgiving to outsiders, 
but offenses to one another are rare and are forgiven easily.”” 
Moreover, the Jesuit Fathers have given us lengthy accounts 
of the horrors of war among these same Hurons. One of the 
common practices of Indian warfare was setting fire to the 
enemy village. However, the following description is typical 
of the way they regarded those of their own group. The old 
men had assembled to decide on a contribution to help some 
orphans whose house had burned down. “Each cabin pledged 
to furnish three sacks of corn, for they had not been able to 
save a single grain. In a word, everyone aided them in what- 
ever way he could,—one giving them a plate, another a chest, | 
some even giving them Beaver robes.’ i 
Junod, who, in describing very fully the life of the Thonga, tf 
a South-African people, dwells at considerable length upon 
their hospitality, continues :” 




















It must also be added that, if they dispense hospitality liberally, the 
Thongas can be very hard on people who do not belong to their special clan. 
Feelings of humanity are sometimes strangely deficient. I heard of a boy 
in the Manyisa district who had fallen down near the lake of Rikatla, un- 
able to proceed any further on account of a bad wound received while work- 
ing on the railway at Lourenco Marques. Nobody took pity on him because 
he was of another clan. 








Illustrations of this kind could be given by the hundred. 
Man is a wolf to his fellow-man who is an alien, and the moral 
codes of humanity, however just and charitable be their pre- 
cepts as regards duties to those of one’s own group, are as a 
rule indifferent to such wolfishness or else approve or even 
command it toward those of an alien group. 

The double code does not, however, imply that on all cul- 
tural levels and at all times bloody warfare is the rule. Hostile 

















“Morgan, L. H., League of the Ho-dé-no-sau-nee or Iroquois, 2 Vols., New York, 
1901, Vol. I, p. 320. 

'SSagard, T. G., Histoire du Canada, 2 Vols., Paris, 1866, Vol. I, p. 378. 

Jesuit Relations, ed. R. G. Thwaites, Cleveland, 1896-1901, Vol. XIV, p. 45. 
15Junod, H., loc. cit., Vol. I, p. 355. 
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feelings towards other peoples and tribes are extremely wide- 
spread and may be said to be normal among most peoples, 
civilized as well as uncivilized, that are known to us from 
history or from ethnology. But there are many exceptions. 

The ideal, and to a large extent the practice, of the great 
Chinese culture is peaceful :” 


While the Chinese were the inventors of gunpowder, they never utilized 
this invention in killing human beings through military operations, until 
more recent centuries. In fact, in ancient times a soldier had no respected 
rank in society, but rather the reverse. “Good iron,” runs an old Chinese 
proverb, “is not used for making a nail; good man is not used for making 
a soldier.” It was considered a disgraceful thing for a woman to marry a 
soldier. The warrior was neither in honor nor in respect. 


Although the Hindu civilization has had a dominantly 
militaristic background and although some militarism has ex- 
isted up to the present day, “with the introduction of Budd- 
hism and of Jainism in India, cessation of hostility and the 
theory of fraternal love became the dominant theme.””” 

Even among a great many uncivilized peoples, war, except 
in self-defense, is rarely or never waged. An example would 
be our own Choctaw Indians, thousands of whom are living a 
useful and peaceful life in our States today. They were 
typical peaceful farmers interested in their corn crops, who, 
as their most recent historian has written, “seldom left their 
country to fight. But,” as he adds, “when attacked defended 
themselves with dauntless bravery.’”* 

The Yaquis of Sonora, Mexico, who frequently figure in 
our press dispatches, are often referred to as a war-minded 
people. Certainly they have known well how to defend them- 
selves and their fertile lands against the cupidity and ruthless- 
ness of white invaders, as these unscrupulous invaders learnt 


16Tseng Mien, Thomas, Peace and War in Chinese Culture, in Primitive Man, 


VII, 1934, pp. 45-46. 
17Bonnerjea, B., Peace and War in Hindu Culture, in Primitive Man, VII, 1934, 


p. 44. 
18Swanton, J. R., Source Material for the Social and Ceremonial Life of the Choc- 


taw Indians, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 103, 1934, p. 2. 
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more than once to their sorrow. But ordinarily the Yaquis 
have been peace-loving tillers of the soil, minding their own 
business, and asking only one thing of the world, namely, to 
be left alone in undisturbed possession of the land of their 
fathers. 

On very simple levels of pre-agricultural culture, as repre- 
sented by the marginal lower nomads, warfare and the warlike 
spirit are more commonly absent or nearly so. ‘This is ex- 
plicitly recorded of such a people as the primitive Gés-speak- 
ing Chavantes of Brazil. The present writer has in her own 
field work found the Northern Cree without even traditions 
of war and without warlike offensive or defensive weapons. 
Our earliest records of them, going back to 1670, depict them 
as a people who never quarreled either among themselves or 
with other tribes.” The same is true of many of the forest 
pygmies of Africa and the Malay Peninsula, of the simple 
Australoid or Caucasoid Vedda, Sakai, and Toala, and of the 
primitive Malaysian Jakun, Kubu and Punan of the East- 
Indian area. 

War as such, while frequently a concomitant of the double 
code, is very far from being universal and is very far indeed—- 
some of our historians, sociologists, economists and militarists 
to the contrary notwithstanding—from being an inevitable 
concomitant of human living. So far as anthropology can see, 
peace is just as “natural” to man as war is. All depends on 
what man chooses to do with his own nature. 


III 


The two facts we have emphasized, the universal moral 
code and its important limitation, the double code, are clearly 
and amply established by the evidence. The factors, however, 
that have led to the formulation and maintenance both of the 


%Oldmixon, J., The British Empire in America, 2 Vols., 2nd, ed., London, 1741, 
Vol. I, p. 548. 
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universal moral code and of the double moral code are far 
less obvious. 

Some of the factors responsible for the universal moral code 
as it is carried out toward one’s own group seem to be blood 
ties and the affections that are associated with them. Primi- 
tive pre-agricultural man lives—and lived—in small kinship 
groups in which altruism based on the marital and parental 
impulses has full play. In these small communities a man is 
always in contact either with persons to whom he is related by 
kinship—real or assumed—or with persons to whom he is re- 
lated by marriage. In his wanderings he meets his friends 
and fellow-tribesmen whose hardships and dangers are his own 
hardships and dangers. He shares intimately in the joys and 
sorrows of his group. He is attached to his natal locality and 
by extension to the people within it. There is a give-and-take 
relationship between himself and others of his group. If today 
he is lucky in the chase and shares his luck with others of his 
group, tomorrow he may be hungry and others will share 
with him. Here is a community of language, traditions, his- 
tory, customs, laws, religion, interests and loyalties. All of 
these factors acting together—the altruistic elements in 
domestic loves, the give-and-take of daily face-to-face con- 
tacts, shared hardships and happiness—tend to bring about a 
fair measure of charity and justice within these small tribal 
units made up of close kin and personal friends and ac- 
quaintances. 

These factors obviously do not operate at all or to the same 
degree as regards aliens and strangers. The stimuli to altru- 
istic feeling and behavior toward outsiders are lacking, so 
freer play is given to the operation of the egoistic selfish trends 
in the human psyche. Charity and justice toward the outsider 
are practised to a lesser degree or not at all. Thus the double 
code is born. It is nursed and waxes strong from still other 
sources—through isolation from and misunderstanding of 
“foreigners,” through tribal and national superiority com- 
plexes, through intergroup competition and rivalries for 
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natural resources and advantages, through suspected, assumed, 
real, or prospective injuries at the hands of outsiders. 

The above appear to be some of the more powerful factors 
that have brought about the double code. There are probably 
others. But whatever the factors may have been, the fact of 
the double code remains. Nor is this double code of yesterday. 

Exaggerated nationalism was not born in the nineteenth cen- 
tury or in the late Middle Ages. In all its essentials it thrived 
in earliest prehistoric time. It was born long before dated 
history began, at the very earliest prehistoric period to which 
our anthropological evidence reaches. It is a deepseated 
ancient thing, profoundly embedded in man’s whole social out- 
look, although, as some of the exceptions we have cited prove 
well enough, the double code that lies at the heart of exagger- 
ated nationalism is in the main neither an hereditary nor a 
necessary part of human nature. 

It has, however, shown great power of survival under the 
most changed social, economic and political conditions. It is 
evidently gifted with a very tough and wiry constitution. It 
will not be easy for us to kill it off. It is not a child of modern 
western civilization. It is a citizen of the world; long-lived, 
lusty, stalwart, blustering. We need not be discouraged if we 
fail within the span of our own lifetime or of our own century 
to check the career of the double code and to usher in the era 
of international charity and justice and of international peace. 
The objective is not an easy one to attain. Looked at, how- 
ever, from the viewpoint of the whole of human culture his- 
tory, the task is not a hopeless one. The double code is not a 
matter of genes and Mendelian laws, not an integral part of 
hereditary human nature as such. To use the forbidden word, 
it is not instinctive. Perhaps the most hopeful indication lies 
in the very history of the double moral code itself and of the 
universal moral code to which the double code is in a measure 
a foil. 

In the earliest glimpses we get of man, before the rise of 
horticultural and pastoral life, when he lacked domesticated 
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plants and animals and lived purely by hunting, fishing and 
gathering, we find him wandering around in very small 
groups, usually small kinship groups composed often of only 
a single family. At this primitive cultural stage, man, in 
virtue of the universal code, actually practices justice and 
charity toward only an infinitesimal fraction of the race; 
while, in virtue of the double code, he is released from com- 
pulsion to deal justly and charitably with the overwhelming 
mass of the race. 

As time went on, especially after the rise of gardening and 
herding, the little kinship groups expanded into bands and 
tribes comprising many families. The circle of “mine own 
people” grew larger. Later, the bands and tribes expanded 
into nations and empires, and the circle within which the uni- 
versal code of justice and charity held grew larger still, em- 
bracing greater and greater segments of the world-wide human 
family. To give an example from our own aboriginal Amer- 
ica. When first populated, the American continent harbored 
only hunting and gathering peoples who must of necessity 
have had to live much as my northern Cree friends live today, 
in minute isolated families or tiny bands. Only later did great 
aggregations of people, like those of the Iroquois Confederacy 
or of the Inca Empire, arise by growth and coalition. The 
growth is best illustrated by actual data on population. The 
Cree are broken up into small independent family units of at 
most a dozen or score of people, each unit living on its own 
hunting ground, a “sovereign state” to itself; the ‘Five 
Nations” of the Iroquois, bound together in one great political 
unit, numbered five or six thousands; the population of the 
highly organized and centralized Inca Empire was, according 
to our latest estimates, about three millions. 

To sum up, man’s political and social development through 
the centuries and millenia has been, in the broad, from asso- 
ciation in such microscopic family groups as are found in 
earliest hunting cultures, to tribal, national and even interna- 
tional association among great sectors of the race. Among 
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other things this growth in the size of political units has meant 
an expanding concept of “mine own people.” 






IV 


Looked at from the viewpoint—perhaps a too narrow one, 
you may say—of cultural prehistory and history, the chief 
obstacle barring the way to international world-wide charity, 
justice and peace is the double code. It was in vigor when 
our race was still in swaddling clothes. It lives on today in 
undiminished vigor. This greybeard survivor from the days 
of the caves and river drifts appears to have discovered the 
secret of perennial youth. Were this all the story, we should 
feel pessimistic, indeed, regarding even far future, let alone 
near future, prospects for the prevalence of international i 
charity, justice and peace. But the story has a rosier, less 
somber, and more hopeful side to it, namely, the increasingly 
expanding concept of what was and is meant by “my own 
group,” “my own people.” 

The broad trend of cultural development has been, from an 
earlier prehistoric condition in which the race was broken up 
into isolated, widely scattered human molecules, toward the 
crystalization of these molecules into larger and larger masses 
of human beings, held together by common loyalties, interests, 
culture forms and civic bonds. As such accretion has pro- 
gressed the double code has not decreased in intensity, it is 
true, but it has decreased in relative extension. Fewer and 
fewer fellow-humans were excluded from the circle of “my 
own people.” And in spite of our vociferous present-day 
nationalisms, there are good grounds for believing that this 
circle is still widening. One great obstacle at least to such 
expansion, the obstacle of geographical isolation is being 
broken down by increased facilities in communication—the 
radio, latest of all—and in transportation—the airplane, last 
but not least. The barrier of cultural divergence and strange- 
ness is crumbling fast. The world, for weal or woe, is rapidly 
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becoming one in culture; the machine and large-scale pro- 
duction are playing a leading part in such cultural unifica- 
tion. But blood ties and personal friendship bonds cannot be 
counted on to hold together vast aggregations of human be- 
ings, or the race itself, as they in earlier and simpler stages of 
human culture held together the small family and friendship 
bands. The loyalties of family and friendship, which earlier 
lay at the base of what we have called the universal code of 
charity and justice, must in the world-arena of today and to- 
morrow be sublimated into higher and all-embracing loyalties 
to the race as such, the one great family circle under one 
Father of all, the one great friendship circle bound together 
through one Divine Friend. 





Free Will in Law 


LAWRENCE LUCEY, LL.B. 


stated that facts make the law. The law is not a labora- 

tory product; it is not made from the dreams of philoso- 
phers; it is built on human tears, smiles, births, deaths and the 
countless other tragedies and comedies which are woven like 
so much thread into the pattern of life. 


|: a decision of the New York Court of Appeals it was 


I 


A Mr. Doe agrees to sell a Mr. Roe a carload of confetti 
which Roe intends retailing at a Mardi Gras. Roe hires a 
number of men to help him sell the confetti; he obtains selling 
licenses for these men from the municipality; ground is rented 
along the line of march, and selling booths are erected; Roe 
is ready. During shipment by the carrier the carload of con- 
fetti is destroyed by fire. Roe’s booths remain closed during 
the Mardi Gras. In the contract neither party mentioned 
who would bear the loss if the confetti was destroyed while it 
was being shipped. Shortly thereafter Doe sues Roe for the 
unpaid purchase price of the confetti, and Roe counterclaims 
for the expense he underwent and the profits which he would 
have made had the confetti been delivered. The court, before 
rendering its decision, consults the reports of other cases, and 
if it finds one similar to Doe v. Roe it cites this case as its 
precedent and decides Doe v. Roe accordingly. Thus the 
case cited as the precedent was the law, and this law was made 
from facts substantially the same as Doe v. Roe. If Doe v. 
Roe is an original situation the court, after consulting its own 
legal conscience, would render a decision which, in its opinion, 
would best promote justice. The law was not born, but like 
Topsy it “just growed up.” It is an inductive science. The 
law grows by countless Does and Roes meeting head on in 
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any of the infinite number of situations which constitute life, 
and then seeking some court to repair the collision. 

The law which is enacted by a legislature, like judicial law, 
is also made from facts. Of late much legislation has been 
preceded by an investigation of the conditions and facts in 
the field which is to be affected by the legislation, and the law 
which results is made from the facts as found in the investiga- 
tion. The recent Securities Act is an example of such a meth- 
od. Other laws which come into being without the benefit of 
a formal investigation are the product of informal investiga- 
tions and observations on the part of the framers of the law. 

The law reeks with reality. It must face new Does and 
Roes every day. And in the daily attempt of the law to be 
on all fours with reality, it must in every case assume that 
man has a free will. Litigants want money damages or in- 
junctive relief, and are not interested in how their cases would 
be decided if the lofty speculations of a Spencer or a Spinoza 


would deign to soil their ethereal robes and come to grips with 


their collisions. 

The law is not a disciple of any philosopher. It is only 
interested in finding a just and equitable solution for the col- 
lisions of the Does and Roes. The law assumes the freedom 
of the will unconsciously. It is pushed into such an assump- 
tion by its daily struggle with reality. It is the only assump- 
tion which is workable—which sees human nature as it is, and 
not as its distorted reflection appears to a cloistered philoso- 
pher in his tower. 


II 


Most all legal acts are composed of two parts, the subjective 
intent to perform the act or the animus, and the objective per- 
formance of the act or the corpus. Unless both of these parts 
are present legal liability cannot usually be attached to the 
act. An example which readily comes to mind is the unin- 
tentional passing of counterfeit money. And the reason for 
the absence of legal liability is the same as the reason which a 
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child has when he seeks immunity after violating one of the 
laws of his parents. Just as the child cries “I didn’t mean it!”, 
the law in a more punctilious manner says, “No animus, no 
liability.” 

An analysis of legal intent shows that it also is composed of 
two parts. There is the mental image of the act to be per- 
formed, plus a free act of the will by which the person 
promises to do the act as it is outlined in the mental image. 
A mental image by itself does not constitute an intent. A per- 
son in driving an automobile may have a mental image of 
running over achild. This may be followed by the mad dash 
of a child into the street in pursuit of a rubber ball, and the 
child may be run over, yet the tragic occurrence would be 
wholly accidental or unintentional on the part of the driver. 
An act which is intended is one that is freely chosen by the 
actor. 

In the Civil Law there are two basic forms of liability: 
namely, actions ex contractu and ex delicto. Liability ex 
contractu grows out of agreements entered into by people such 
as simple contracts, promissory notes, checks, etc. Liability 
ex delicto consists of all other actions which do not arise be- 
cause of a breached agreement. Examples of this form of 
liability are the torts of negligence, assault and battery, slander 
and libel, etc. 

The law holds a person liable on a contract because at the 
time of the agreement he freely chose to bind his will to the 
performance or the omission of the acts stipulated in the writ- 
ten or oral agreement. The law realizes that a person may 
freely choose whether he shall contract or not contract. A 
contract is the expression of the volition of a party as to the 
subject matter of the agreement. The law does not force a 
person to contract, but it will force a person to either perform 
his contract or pay the damages suffered by the innocent party. 

There are pseudo-contracts which the law will not en- 
force. A piece of paper signed, or an oral promise uttered 
while a gun is pointed at the head of the promissor is not a 
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binding contract. And the reason why such pseudo-contracts 
are not enforceable is because they are not the free expies- 
sion of the will of the promissor. The law permits a person 
who makes a promise which is tainted with force, fraud or 
duress to have the promise either reformed or rescinded. 

Some of the promises of minors or the insane are unen- 
forceable. And the reason for this is that the intellects of 
these people are not strong enough to present both sides of a 
proposed contract to their wills so that a true choice may be 
made. There is no doubt that the wills of some minors or 
lunatics are free. But the law, due to the difficulty of deter- 
mining whether or not the will of a specific minor or lunatic 
was free, has found the general rule of making their contracts 
unenforceable to be the better policy. Thus the law only 
considers people who have a free will to be capable of con- 
tracting, and it will only enforce the contracts of these people 
when their wills are actually free and not under the com- 
pulsion of some external force. 

The authors of the document of the Constitution of the 
United States realized how fundamental and important the 
obligation of a freely chosen contract was. They protected 
such expressions of man’s volition by writing that ““No State 
shall . . . pass any . . . Law impairing the Obligation of 
Contracts. . . .” Again in the First Amendment man’s free 
will was recognized by the restriction placed on Congress pre- 
venting it from passing a law “prohibiting the free exercize”’ 
of religion, “or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press... .” 


III 


Torts or actions ex delicto may be divided into suits in 
which the liability springs from an act freely chosen and 
intended by the actor, and suits in which the ultimate fact on 
which liability is predicated is not freely chosen and intended 
by the actor. An assault or battery is an intentional tort, while 
an automobile accident caused by the negligence of a driver is 
an unintentional tort. 
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I'ree will being the moving factor of intention, it follows 
that a person is held responsible for his intentional torts be- 
cause he freely chose to perpetrate the wrong and, hence, must 
suffer the consequences of his wrong. When the element of 
volition is entirely absent from a tort of the intentional type 
there can be no liability even though the objective act con- 
stituted a legal wrong. As early as 1648 in the Court of Kings 
Bench, the absence of volition was recognized by the court as 
a valid defense to an act which was objectively a tort. The 
case is Smith v. Stone, and the report of it reads accordingly:’ 


Smith brought an action of trespasse against Stone pedibus ambulando, 
the defendant pleads this speciall plea in justification, viz. that he was carryed 
upon the land of the plaintiff by force, and violence of others, and was not 
there voluntarily, which is the same trespasse, for which the plaintiff brings 
his action. The plaintiff demurs to this plea: in this case Roll Iustice said, 
that it is the trespasse of the party that carried the defendant upon the land, 
and not the trespasse of the defendant: as he that drives my cattel into 
another mans land is the trespassor against him, and not I who am the 
owner of the cattell. 


Spelling has changed since 1648, but the law of this case 
and man’s free will have remained the same. 

Some torts, in which the end-act is accidental, are viewed 
by the law as volitional acts as to their means, and the liability 
for the tort springs from the free will of the wrong doer in 
choosing an unlawful means. Thus if an automobile were 
driven negligently, and a pedestrian were struck, the driver 
would be liable even though he did not intend the final result. 
The driver chose to act negligently, and by so choosing made 
himself responsible for any damage which might result, even 
though the striking of the pedestrian was unforseen and unin- 
tentional. Had the automobile been driven in a lawful man- 
ner by a driver who used due care, and a pedestrian were then 
struck, the driver would not be held responsible. In such a 
case the law realizes that a wrong has occurred, but it cannot 
find a wrongful act, which has been freely chosen by the 


1Cases on Torts, Hepburn, p. 29. 
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driver, and since there is no one whom the court may mulct 
in damages, it must sadly inform the injured pedestrian that 
he was the victim of an inevitable accident. The legal maxim, 
damnum absque tniuria, would be applied in such cases. 

The doctrine of contributory negligence is also based on 
free will. Had the pedestrian who was struck by the negligent 
driver been crossing the street in a reckless or negligent man- 
ner, the driver, even though he were negligent, would not be 
responsible for the accident. In choosing to act negligently 
the pedestrian contributed to his own injury, though he had 
no intention of being struck, his choice of a negligent means 
carries with it an assumption of the risk. 

Both minors and the insane are legally responsible for their 
torts. But this does not upset the doctrine, that free will is 
the crux of legal liability, as much as it would appear to upset 
it at first blush. It does not require a strong intellect to re- 
alize that most torts are wrong. But to comprehend some of 
the so-called “iron-clad” contracts, or the contracts which rail- 
roads draw up in fine print and make part of a bill of lading, 
requires an intellect made of sterner stuff than that of which 
the intellects of most sane people of mature years is composed. 
The vast majority of minors, who are of an age and physical 
capacity sufficient to harm their fellow men are aware of the 
don’ts of the Ten Commandments. And the Ten Command- 
ments roughly include all torts. The majority of the insane 
have lucid or semi-lucid periods during which they are 
capable of freely choosing to act or not act in a tortious man- 
ner. The law again must resort to a general rule, and it finds 
that the holding of minors and the insane responsible for their 
torts is the better policy. 

There is also a very practical reason for releasing minors 
and the insane from their contracts, and such a reason is not 
present in torts. Minors and the insane would be easy marks 
for every sharp shooter who came along with a pen and a 
piece of paper awaiting their signature, whereas torts would 
not usually be profitable to sharp shooters, and they would not 
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waste their oily words in an attempt to persuade minors or 
the insane to perpetrate them. One who contracts with a 
minor or an insane person has the opportunity of learning 
their status, whereas the victim of a tort receives no warning 
as to whom the tort-feasor will be. 


IV 


The separation of homicides into various degrees is accom- 
plished by determining how free the will of the defendant 
was at the time of the homicide. The greater the degree of 
freedom present, the greater the crime is. If the homicide 
were designed and premeditated, so that the will of the de- 
fendant had assented to the killing prior to its accomplish- 
ment, and such assent of the will amounted to a deliberate 
plan, the homicide would be first degree murder. If the 
homicide were designed but not premeditated, it would be 
second degree murder. If the homicide were intended but 
not designed, as happens when a person beside himself with 
rage after quarreling with another, suddenly kills the other, 
it would be manslaughter. A homicide is justifiable or ex- 
cusable when it is not freely willed by the actor. A killing 
accomplished in self-defense is justifiable for the death is not 
willed, but the defense of the person of the killer is willed, and 
to so defend one’s self is lawful and continues to be lawful 
even though it becomes necessary to kill the invader in order 
to adequately protect one’s self. Excusable homicides are 
killings which result from inevitable accidents. The driver 
of the automobile, who while driving lawfully and cautiously, 
inadvertently runs over and kills a pedestrian, has committed 
a homicide, but since he in no way willed the death he is 
excused. 

Lunatics are not liable for their crimes as they do not have 
a will capable of freely determining a course of action. The 
chief difficulty of the Criminal Law in dealing with the insane 
is the formulating of a yardstick which will tell the court who 
is sane, and who is not sane. In the twilight zone between the 
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raving maniac or the gibbering idiot and the man of sound 
mind, there is a class of people whose sanity is a question mark 
to the law. In New York the test for criminal sanity was 
framed in the case of People v. Schmidt.’ A person is deemed 
sane who at the time of the alleged crime was capable of 
knowing right from wrong. Such a test falls back on free 
will, for a person capable of distinguishing between right 
and wrong can freely choose the one or the other. The test 
is most inadequate for it merely states that an insane person 
is one who has not a free will. And since the will and intellect 
of man are the same substance, and are distinguished only 
because they are different operations of the same source, it 
follows that the absence of one also implies the absence of the 
other. Thus a man without a free will also lacks a sound 
intellect. And an insane person according to the New York 
test is one who lacks a sound intellect. Such a test is barren 
tautology. All the meaning which can be sucked from it is 
that an insane person is an insane person. 

The weakness of this test is not entirely the fault of the 
law. Facts make the law. If the facts are amorphous and 
refuse to fall into a definite mold, as do the minds of people in 
the twilight zone, the legal product of such facts must par- 
take of their weakness. 

Most minors are legally responsible for their crimes. 
Crimes, like torts, have their roots in the Ten Commandments, 
and a minor who has lived on this earth for nineteen years is 
capable of freely choosing to commit or refrain from com- 
mitting a crime. The need for protecting minors from the 
unscrupulous is not present as it is in contracts. Most minors 
have a will with a degree of freedom sufficient to justify the 
law in holding them liable. Infants of very tender years have 
not such freedom, and the law has recognized this by passing 
age limits below which a minor may not be held liable for his 
crimes as these infants are non sui iuris. 

In the “Criminal Prosecution and Capital Punishment of 





2216 N. Y. 324. 
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Animals” the author, E. P. Evans, tells of the crimes for which 
animals were prosecuted in the early days of the law. Such 
trials may appear absurd today, but unless it is admitted that 
man has a free will and animals have not, it becomes impos- 
sible to find any reason why animals should not be prosecuted 
and man should be. Vicious animals are destroyed today, not 
because they deserve punishment, but because it is necessary 
to prevent them from doing harm to others. The insane are 
confined to asylums for the same reason. 


V 


‘T object! your honor, on the ground that counsel’s question 
is immaterial, incompetent and irrelevant.” This outburst 
during a trial often irritates the layman. He regards it as so 
much legal nonsense which a shyster lawyer uses to retard the 
speedy hand of justice. There is some truth in the condemna- 
tion of the layman. Objections are usually made in order that 
evidence which is prejudicial or unprobative may be excluded 
from the trial. The rules of evidence are the result of cen- 
turies of experience during which it was found that certain 
evidence does and other evidence does not prove the facts in 
issue. The fault lies, not in the use of the rules of evidence, 
but in their abuse. 

Walking hand in hand with the rules of evidence as the 
rules have evolved through the centuries, is the doctrine of 
free will. Before a witness is permitted to tell history, he must 
swear “to tell the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth.” Prior to leaving the stand, the witness is placed in the 
hands of the opposing attorney so that he may cross-examine 
him, and, if he is able, show that the testimony is not the truth. 
Witnesses have a free will and may choose to speak either the 
whole truth, part of the truth or no truth at all. The law 
hopes to get the truth from a witness, but it realizes that all 
men are not like Parson Weems’ George Washington, and it 
knows that Benjamin Franklin’s “err for honesty” is not al- 
ways the best policy. The law wants the truth, and it must 
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get it from a vehicle that may freely choose to lie, so it has 
attempted to protect itself by the oath and cross-examination 
with the threat of perjury lurking in the background. 

One of the elementary rules of criminal evidence is that the 
character of the accused may not be initially attacked by the 
prosecution. The prosecution may not show that the defend- 
ant has led a life of crime in order that the jury may infer 
that he committed the particular crime of which he is accused. 
Evidence of previous crimes may prejudice the defendant’s 
case, and be unprobative of the crime in issue. A man may 
have freely chosen to commit crimes all his life, but his will 
still remains free. He can in the future choose to avoid crimes, 
and he may not have chosen to commit the crime for which he 
is being tried. Without a free will it would be impossible for 
a criminal to alter his mode of life, and to call prisons “houses 
of correction” would be idle talk. 


This exclusionary rule of the prior conduct of a human be- 
ing is carried into Civil Law. Richardson states this rule very 
well in his book “On Evidence”. It reads~* 


The general rule in this State is that evidence of a person’s habitual con- 
duct under similar circumstances in respect to using care is inadmissible for 
the purpose of raising an inference that he exercised the same amount of 
caution on the occasion when the injury in question was sustained. 


The case of Warner v. N. Y. C. R. R. Co.* illustrates the 
rule. It appears that evidence was offered to show that the 
flagman employed by the defendant had been drunk on several 
occasions prior to the accident out of which the case arose. 
This evidence was admitted by the lower court, but in the 
Court of Appeals the admission of it was held to be erroneous. 
The Court said: 


His previous habits of intemperance had nothing to do with the case. If 
the signal was omitted, the negligence was the same whether the flagman 
was drunk or sober. His neglect on a former occasion, or his former in- 
temperate habits, would not be sufficient to create negligence, or be any 
evidence of it, when the accident happened. 


3Sect. 137, 4th Edition. 
444 N. Y. 465. 
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The rule is broad enough to exclude prior good conduct as 
well as prior misconduct of a human being. In the case of 
Zucker v. Whitridge’ the controversy arose from the acci- 
dental killing of a man by a trolley car owned by the defend- 
ant. At the trial a witness for the administrator of the de- 
ceased, who during the life of the deceased, had frequently 
walked with him, testified accordingly: “When we were about 
to cross railroad tracks, he usually looked to the right and to 
the left of him and put a restraining hand on my arm before 
crossing, to make sure that there were no vehicles of any kind 
coming.” On appeal the admission of this testimony was held 
to be erroneous, and for this error the judgment of the lower 
court was reversed. The Court of Appeals held that this evi- 
dence of past caution did not prove that the decedent was cau- 
tious on the day of the accident. The decedent may have been 
cautious all his life, yet on the day of his death he may have 
chosen to be negligent. 

Of all the objects mothered into being by the good earth, 
only man is considered by the law as a creature endowed with 
a free will. On learning the mode of operation of a material 
object, its future operations may be predicted with certainty 
as the element of free will does not enter the picture. And 
for this reason the law accepts evidence of the prior operation 
of such objects as being probative of their mode of operation 
at the time in question. Richardson summarizes this rule 
accordingly :° 


In order to prove the condition of an object at a given time, it is com- 
petent to show its condition at a prior or subsequent time when it appears 
that the condition at the time in question was substantially the same. The 
interval which may be permitted between the time in question and the 
time referred to in the testimony depends on the nature of the condition 
sought to be proved. For example, an accumulation of snow or ice on a 
pavement could not, from its nature, be presumed to remain in the same 
condition for even a few hours, whereas a defective roadbed would remain 
defective until it was repaired. 


5205 N. Y. 50. 
®On Evidence, Sec. 163. 
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VI 


The expression of the manner in which a person’s property 
is to be distributed at his death is called a Will. The basic 
assumption of the law is no longer buried under heaps of legal 
principles, it is no longer an implication, but it is the name 
used to designate an important phase of the law. By a Will 
the law means the free expression of the will of John Doe or 
Richard Roe on how he wants his property distributed at his 
death. A Will to the law is the expression of a free will. The 
question is, ‘‘Was the will the free and intelligent product of 
the testator’s mind or not?” 

Somewhere in most wills the statement, “I, —-———, being 
of sound mind” or its equivalent can be found. ‘This state- 
ment, of course, does not evidence the testamentary capacity 
of the testator for an insane person is more certain that he is 
sane than is a person of sound mind. But it does show that 
sanity is one of the prerequisites for making a will. An insane 
person, not having a free will, cannot express his free will. 

Minors are also prohibited from making wills. In New 
York by the Decedent-Estate Law a minor who has reached 
eighteen may make a will disposing of his personal property, 
but twenty-one is still the age limit for real property. The 
law realizes that the wills of some minors are free, but the 
degree of freedom is generally less than that possessed by a 
person of maturity, and then there are the unscrupulous wait- 
ing in the ambush. 

Just as contracts may be forced from a person by a gun or 
some other coersive means, the law has found that wills have 
resulted from similar devices. Though a will may be the 
product of a person who has a free will, this person may have 
been in such a position that he was prevented from freely 
exercizing his will. Because of this condition, wills which are 
made while the testator is unduly influenced by another are 
not entitled to probate. Sir J. P. Wilde in Hall v. Hall says:* 


7J. Schouler, A Treatise on the Law of Wills, Pt. II, Chap. IV. Sect. 89, 2nd Edition. 
8Cases on Wills, Costigan, p. 46. 
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But all influences are 






To make a good will, a man must be a free agent. 
not unlawful. Persuasion, appeals to the affections or ties of kindred, to 
a sentiment of gratitude for past services, or pity for future destitution, or 
the like, these are all legitimate, and may be fairly pressed on a testator. On 
the other hand, pressure of whatever character, whether acting on the fears 
or the hopes, if so exerted as to overpower the volition without convincing 
the judgment, is a species of restraint under which no valid will can be 
made. Importunity or threats, such as the testator has not the courage to 
resist, moral command asserted and yielded to for the sake of peace and 
quiet, or of escaping from distress of mind or social discomfort, these, if 
carried to a degree in which the free play of the testator’s judgment, dis- 
cretion, or wishes, is overborne, will constitute undue influence, though no 
force is either used or threatened. In a word, a testator may be led but 
not driven; and his will must be the offspring of his own volition, and not 
the record of someone else’s. 












Vil 


Modern philosophy comes to most men in _ packages 
wrapped in cellophane, and attached to the encircling blue 
ribbon is the card of “Elmer,” the great philosopher, who 
inscribes his best wishes on the card. This gift cannot be 
offered to the next charity bazaar, nor can it be presented to 
a dear friend the following Christmas. Instead, the words of 
Elmer are phonographed on the mind of the donee, and when- 
ever the occasion warrants their usage the words come forth 
in the flowery, fat style for which Elmer has received the 
praise of both the native and continental critics. 

A facile pen may reduce free will to absurdity, but when 
men strip for action and enter the struggle against nature and 
their fellow man, they demand an umpire that renders its 
decisions according to laws which credit man with a free will. 
The donee of the philosophical philanthropy of Elmer may 
mouth his luscious phrases over a cocktail, or make use of them 
to obtain a degree from one of the Harvards or Yales which 
dot the landscape of the country, but when it comes to the real 
business of life Elmer’s denial of free will, which just dripped 
rich metaphors, is forgotten. Every one is below or “Beyond 
Good and Evil” at a cocktail party over the week-end, but 
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from nine to five on weekdays there is the cop on the corner or 
the civil summons to remind one of the liability which is at- 
tached to the improper usage of freedom. 

Free will, in the language of the prize-ring, is the trial- 
horse of philosophies. Much of philosophy is outside the ken 
of experience, its lofty peaks are reached by the ladder of 
logic, and on a landing above the clouds which blot out the 
earth there are ladders leading in every direction; the mod- 
erns climbed one ladder and returned with a handful of earth; 
the medievalists climbed another and returned with visions 
of an omnipotent God and His promise of eternal happiness 
or eternal damnation; the ancients climbed another and re- 
turned with graphic pictures of gods as great in number as the 
blades of grass in the meadow. There are no ladders needed 
to reach free will. John Doe or Richard Roe is daily de- 
liberating before acting for fear of choosing improperly, 
while acting he is conscious of choosing one course instead of 
another, and after acting he either praises or blames himself 
for the choice he has made. Such experimental evidence may 
be called “illusions” by Elmer, but then Elmer, while the 
spray from Niagara is dripping from his face, would call the 
falls an optical illusion if he could not find a place for it 
within the metes and bounds of his philosophical system. A 
philosophy which cannot “take” the trial-horse of free will 
does not deserve a place in the ring with champions. Elmer 
is not fit to answer the plaintive questions of the crooner when 
she sings: “Why am I living? Why was I born? What am 
I here for?” 

One of the Elmers is Thomas Huxley. And his denial of 
free will is excellent for the purposes of quotation as it lacks 
the metaphors and slipperiness of other Elmers. It reads:° 

The great struggle between the determinist and the indeterminist, 


between the opponent and the sustainer of the freedom of the will, has ended 
today after more than two thousand years, completely in favor of the 





®%Lay Sermons, quoted by Arnold Lunn, The Flight from Reason, p. 156. 
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determinist. The human will has no more freedom than that of the higher 
animals, from which it differs only in degree, not in kind. 


The last sentence of Huxley’s statement is most revealing. 
“The human will has no more freedom than that of the higher 
animals. . . .” Huxley had mounted the horse of materialistic 
or Darwinian evolution, and when his horse would not carry 
him across the stream of free will, he chose to deny the 
existence of the stream rather than get off the horse and find 
some other means of transportation. It was the implications 
of free will, rather than the evidence against the fact of free 
will, which caused Huxley to deny the fact. If Huxley had 
admitted that man has a free will, and animals have not, the 
theory of materialistic evolution would have exploded in his 
face, for an animal without a free will could never evolve into 
a man with a free will unless some supernatural force inter- 
vened, and Huxley’s theory of natural causation excluded 
the possibility of any supernatural intervention. Material 
animals and free-willing men are essentially different, and this 
difference prevents them from being blanketed together under 
the robe of Darwinian evolution. 

The naiveness of Huxley’s assertion that “the great struggle 
between the determinist and the indeterminist . . . has ended 
today ...” is self-evident. But to find an explanation for 
the continuance of the struggle between the determinist and 
the indeterminist requires an affirmation of the freedom of 
the will. Neither determinism nor indeterminism will ever 
receive a unanimous vote for the will of man is free, free even 
to deny the freedom of the will. 





Scenes at Canossa 


JULIA COOLEY ALTROCCHI, A.B. 


HAT castellated rock that rises with such glorious 

abruptness out of the valleys of Emilia in Italy, about 

seventeen miles southeast of Parma and twelve miles 
southwest of Reggio—Canossa—has looked down upon 
many a colorful scene besides the historic episode of the 
humiliation of Henry the Fourth and the triumph of Pope 
Gregory VII. It is to suggest the continuous flow of 
pageantry beneath those granite walls that other well-authen- 
ticated scenes are sketched below. Many historical sources 
have been consulted and Canossa and the surrounding castles 
have been studied on the ground. No liberty has been taken 
with the actual historical events, although certain easily- 


surmised details of custom, costume and conversation have 
been added to enrich the episodes. 


I 


It is Spring of the year 950. The wind that blows down 
over Emilia from the Alps is at last touched with warm gold. 
The first small tissue-paper flowers have begun to show from 
the crevices of the rocks on that pyramidal crag known the 
country round as Canusia, the White Rock. 

A cavalcade approaches along the road from Parma, then 
turns off the ancient Via Emilia of the Romans, along a 
mulepath, across country, towards the rock. In front, rides 
Azzo Adalberto,' a fair-haired, serious-eyed young man of 
about thirty-two, wearing a dark green tunic with a leather 


INora Duff, Matilda of Tuscany, London, 1909, p. 10: “Siegfried is the first men- 
tioned by Domnizo [a chronicler-monk of Canossa] in his rude Latin verse. A native 
of Tuscany and of Lucchese origin, he left behind him three sons, two of whom settled 
in Parma. .. . But it is to the third son, Azzo, that the glory of the house of Canossa 
belongs.” 
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belt, leather boots and a green cap with an eagle’s feather 
stuck jauntily into its folds. Beside Azzo rides his friend 
Giorgio de’ Lucca.* Directly behind them three or four 
other young friends canter jestingly along. Then come 
Maestro Marco Villario and Maestro Martino Sicchi, the 
first the great engineer from Parma, the other the famous 
architect from Reggio. Their skilled assistants ride behind 
them with bags and knapsacks full of tools slung across the 
backs of their mules, while Padre Leo, a priest, rides slowly 
along beside them. Bringing up the rear, six ox-carts lumber 
along, filled with dark-bloused workmen, the cart-floors cov- 
ered with shovels, pickaxes, chains, spikes of wood, and with 
kegs of wine, bags of chestnuts, sacks of flour, cheese, loaves 
of bread and other provisions. 

“Behold my rock!” cries Azzo, pointing to Canusia which 
shines like a snow-peak in the slope of the morning sun. 
“Behold my rock! There I shall lift such a castle as no 
enemy will dare to touch! Its towers shall stand eternally!” 

“A glorious site, Azzo!” exclaims Giorgio. “By Bacchus, 
you have sheer rock all around you! You scarcely need any 
fortification-walls.”’ 

‘“That’s why I chose it, Giorgio. For years I’ve ridden 
up and down these knolls on my hunting-trips and I’ve 
always coveted this high, impregnable spot for my castle. 
Last year, after I had helped Bishop Adelardo’® of Reggio 
beat off his enemies near Modena and he asked what | 
wanted for my reward, I named this hill. My brothers, 
Sigifredo and Gherardo, may keep their castles in the level 
city of Parma. For me, this eagle’s aerie safe from all at- 


“The names used for Azzo’s companions are authentic tenth-century names, found 
in the Atte di Fondazione della Badia di Poggio Marturi, 983, quoted at the back of 
Attilio Ciaspini’s Storia di Poggibonsi, Siena, 1850. 

3See A. Ferretti, Canossa—Studi e Ricerche. Reggio nell’ Emilia, 1876. Note, p. 
21. This is an exceedingly important book for the study of Canossa. It is written 
by a Reggian scholar who has made painstaking study of the rock and the surround- 
ing territory and exhaustive researches in the old Emilian archives. A copy exists 
in the Library of Brown University. 
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tack, in the midst of the wildest and best hunting-territory 
for fifty miles around, my little dominion spread out below 
me, and Reggio and the good Bishop near at hand.” 

“You’re a wise lad, Azzo!—I predict that with such a nest 
and your natural courage and ambition, you’ll grow to be 
one of the most powerful lords in Emilia!” 

‘Pretty lonely out here, old hawk!” sings out Orso de 
Marsa, the gayest fop in Parma. 

As the party canters along, flocks of sheep, traces of men 
disappear. Dens of fox and wolf, thicket-coverts of the wild 
boar, perches of hawk and eagle prevail. 

It is high noon when the party arrives under the lee of 
the steep crag. There, in the cool shadow of the rock, they 
halt. The flasks of wine, loaves of bread and cakes of cheese 
(for which Parma is already famous), are brought out. For 
an hour or so, the little party makes merry, toasting Azzo, in 
flask after flask, to the success of his enterprise. 

Then, the tools are unloaded and the horses tethered to 
the ox-carts. There is only one side of the crag that is at 
all scaleable. Azzo leads the way, on foot, as spry as a moun- 
tain-goat. The rock is almost pyramidal in shape, about three 
hundred feet high, ending in an Alp-like summit, with a few 
flat ledges. At the summit, a magnificent panorama spreads 
out before Azzo’s companions: to the East, the yellow 
Emilian plains, with the terra-cotta towns of Parma and 
Reggio and Modena gleaming in a ruddy haze, to the west 
the silver river Enza trickling through its lovely poplar- 
bordered valley, and rising above it, ridge on ridge, the great 
gnarled Apennines. Even Urso, of the light-tissued soul, 
is subdued before such a spectacle. Then, in a quiet voice, 
AZZO says: 

“Padre Leo, I want my castle commenced with prayer.” 
Then Padre Leo recites in Latin to the little group as- 


"Today the scene is altogether different. The thick boars’ coverts have disappeared. 


Canossa rises, stern and bleak, out of a great, rolling, chalky plain. Great waves of 
desolation break against its granite feet. It is a scene Dantean in majesty. 
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sembled on that lonely crag, that crag where so many hymns 
and prayers shall hereafter be rendered to the glory of God, 
a part of Psalm 148 and a part of Psalm 127: 







Praise ye the Lord. Praise ye the Lord from the heavens; praise him in 
the heights. 

Praise ye him, sun and moon: praise him, all ye stars of light. 

Except the Lord build the house, they labour in vain that build it; except 
the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but in vain. 

The Lord God bless this hill-top and this castle and all that shall dwell 


therein forever and ever. 


When Padre Leo has scattered holy water on the ground 
and the foundations of the castle have thus been laid with 
prayer, Azzo seizes a pickaxe and strikes the initial blow. 
The workmen follow. The chips begin to fly. The hill re- 
sounds. The castle of Canossa is begun! ; 













II 


Autumn of the year 951. Canossa, in its first simple stage, 
is finished. There stands against the sky the trapezoidal 
castle built to fit the irregular shape of the crag and the first 
two tall, square Roman towers, with Azzo’s triangular black 
and white banners blowing from their summits in the stiff 
Apennine breeze. 

On the crossroad to the castle from the Via Emilia, a cloud 
of dust arises. 

Ildegarde, the mistress of the castle, rushes to the window 
of the east tower and gathers her children about her, the 
thirteen-year-old daughter, Prangarda, Rodolfo, the beau- 
tiful twelve-year-old boy who is destined to die so young, 
Gottifredo, the solemn-eyed child who is to become the 
Bishop of Brescia, and the two-year-old baby, Tedaldo, who 
is to carry on the illustrious line and the proprietorship of 
the castle. 

“Oh, Mother, is it Daddy and the Queen?r—Please tell 
us the Queen’s story again!—We like it better than Guine- 
vere’s story!” 
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‘There is only a minute, darlings, in which to tell it. You 
remember that Queen Adelaide’s husband, Lothair, King of 
the Lombards, was killed last year by the wicked Duke Beren- 
garius. When Queen Adelaide refused to marry Berengarius’ 
son, Adalberto, she was shut up in a lonely dungeon on Lake 
Garda. Then a good priest helped her to escape and took 
her to Reggio, to our Bishop Adelardo, who is sending her 
to us to keep safe in our strong castle—The horses have 
started to climb the hill. Come! We must hurry down!” 

They all descend, the children fairly tumbling down the 
turret-stairs, and wait in the courtyard, while the company 
rides in. Adelaide is scarcely more than twenty, and very 
beautiful, with long braids of honey-gold hair, eyes like 
corn-flowers and a dazzling smile. 

“Oh!—You are more beautiful than Queen Guinevere!” 
exclaims Prangarda. 

“But not so wicked!” laughs Adelaide, as she slips down 
from her horse and receives Ildegarde’s welcome.’ 


III 


Two months later. A crisp December morning. Sounds 
of champing horses and busy stir in the courtyard of Canossa. 
Palfrey-boys running to and fro. Soldiers, banner-bearers, 
and trumpeters gathering from all corners. Queen Adelaide, 
in a royal crimson riding-robe trimmed with fox-fur, comes 
down into the courtyard, accompanied by Azzo Adalberto 
Azzo’s family are gathered at the door. There are tears in 
Ildegarde’s eyes and the children are sobbing. Azzo cries out: 
“Long live the Queen of Germany!’—And all take up 
the cry: 
“Long live the Queen of Germany!” 


*"See Abel Francois Villemain, Life of Gregory the Seventh, London, 1874, pp. 
142-143, for a vivid description of Adelaide’s adventures. Villemain’s account is 
based on the remarkable narrative poem, Historia apud Meibomium, of the tenth- 
century nun, Hroswitha. For a beautiful estimate of Hroswitha, see Helen Waddell, 
The Wandering Scholars, Boston, 1927. 
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Now Father Leo steps from the doorway and lifts his 
hand in blessing over Queen Adelaide, who is going forth 
to Pavia to become the bride of Otho I, the great king of 
Germany and future Emperor,—and who is entering upon 
a career full of such countless deeds of goodness, such abun- 
dant building of churches, and endowing of monasteries and 
bestowing of charity that living men and perpetuating history 
shall long remember her. 


IV 


A November day, of the year 955. Soldiers pacing up and 
down the walls of Canossa. In the valley below, some of the 
tents and part of the army of King Berengarius, who for three 
years, ever since Azzo’s protection of Adelaide and his suc- 
cessful manipulation of her marriage with the Emperor 
Otho, has been angrily besieging the stout walls of Canossa.° 

Within the castle, Azzo is playing chess with his recently 
acquired son-in-law, Manfred, son of Arduin, Marquis of 
Susa, husband of Prangarda. Manfred skips over Azzo’s 
last “castles” with his king, and laughs at his father-in-law. 
Azzo says: 

“Good for you, son. Now, what shall we do? Another 
game? Lord, I’m tired of this siege! How I long for a good 
hunt!” 

“I’m tired of it, too. It’s getting to be pretty cramping 
for active men like you and me. I wonder if old Berry 
knows that we’re getting along towards the end of our pro- 
visions,—I say, Sir, I have an idea.” 

“Let’s have it!” 

“Well, why not stuff a pig just as full as we can of good 
golden grain, and then let it escape casually down the rocks? 
It will fall into old Berry’s hands. He'll think we’re well 
supplied and will lift the siege.” 

“A splendid idea! I have another one too.—Two of my 


®For one of the earliest accounts of this siege, see the chronicle of the monk Domnizo, 
Lib. I, Chap. II. and Duff, p. 14. 
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young soldiers from Novara came to me this morning and 
said they were nearly dead from being cooped up here. 
Wasn’t there some dangerous errand on which they could 
be sent? I’ve a notion to let them both try to get to King 
Otho with messages asking for help. Do you think the lads 
could get through the enemy’s lines?” 

“Well, I think one of them might. It’s worth trying. And 
there’s no moon these nights. I think there’s an even chance.” 

“T’ll summon them at once. If Otho is free, I’m sure he 
will come. After all, he owes his beautiful bride to this 
castle and to me!” 


V 


Late afternoon of a Spring day in 956. The tents, shacks, 
and palisades of Berengarius still stud the valley. Beren- 
garius himself is conducting the siege from a small fort on 
a lower slope of Mount Atese, about two miles southwest 
of Canossa. Berengarius sits in a room made comfortable 
with tapestries, banners and fur-rugs, talking with his 
Captains. 

“Well, I'll be hanged if I don’t think Canusia can hold 
out forever. The hill must be hollow to keep all those pro- 
visions! Do you remember that pot-bellied pig that waddled 
down from the castle a few months ago, and yesterday a goose 
with its gullet fairly cracking with corn?—I don’t under- 
stand it.” 

“No, no, your Majesty, I’m sure if you'll just hold out two 
months longer, they'll give in!” 

“No! The place is bewitched. I’m sick of the whole busi- 
ness! What’s this little crag of Canusia to me anyway? I’ve 
punished Azzo enough. He hasn’t been able to go hunting 
for three years!” 

The discussion continues. In the midst of it, there is a stir 
outside. Two soldiers come in, conducting between them a 
hot, wild-eyed, dust-coated messenger. 

“Your majesty! Your majesty!” 
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“Yes! Yes! Speak.” 

“King Otho is in rapid march towards Canusia.” 

“He is in Italy? Where? Where is her” 

“Yesterday he left Verona and by this time should have 
crossed the Po.” 

Berengarius rises from his seat, with a terrific Lombard 
eer ! 

An hour later.—The lookouts from the walls of Canossa 
rub their eyes and look again. Yes! Berengarius’ army from 
Mount Atese is descending the valley post-haste, collecting 
with it, as it goes, all the soldiers from the encampment in 
the plain. They ride at rapid canter and in disorder towards 
Parma. 

A messenger, disguised as a huntsman, arrives at Canossa 
from King Otho, announcing his imminent arrival. A lighted 
cresset is placed in every window of Canossa. There is music 
and singing and laughter in the castle, but a very scant ban- 
quet, for they have reached the end of their provisions! 


VI 


A Winter twilight, 982. Canossa now stands superb with 
four towers, and embellished with the beautiful, complete 
Church of Saint Apollonious built in 976. Otho has become 
Emperor and his favorite, Azzo Adalberto, has become 
Count of Reggio and of Modena, with full power over those 
great old cities and a vast increase of personal wealth. 

A company of monks, priests, church-singers and other 
holy personages occupy the church and adjacent buildings. 
The church is rich with costly vessels of gold and silver and 
ivory and gems, and with a marvelous organ, the first men- 
tioned in any Italian document.’ In the vestibule of the 





7See Ferretti, Canossa, p. 36, for a complete account of the foundation of the church 
and the establishment of a college of twelve monks to “celebrate the Divine Offices,” 
and the installation of the organ to accompany them in their singing. “Benedict VII 
apprové con sua Bolla, in data delli 29 di Dicembre dell’anno 976 la fondazione della 
chiesa di Canossa.” See also Duff, pp. 14, 15. 
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church stands a great marble mausoleum built by Azzo to 
contain his bones and the bones of his descendants. The 
castle, too, is gorgeous with marbles and mosaics, with tapes- 
tries and brocades, frescoes and precious manuscripts, all the 
treasures of art and beauty and piety which the great founder 
of a castle could gather together. A small village has grown 
up around the base of the crag. Three great rings of walls 
have been built to enclose the entire community. Azzo’s ban- 
ners float high in the breeze. 

Suddenly, an onlooker from the plain, looking up at the 
castle-towers, might see all four banners slowly descend down 
their poles against the evening-sky. In a great bed-chamber 
in his Castle of Dreams, Azzo Adalberto, surrounded by 
his monks, priests and servants, his weeping wife, Ildegarde, 
and his three tall children, Prangarda, Gottfried, Bishop of 
Brescia, and his heir, Tedaldo* (the beautiful Rodolfo is 
already dead), lies motionless at last after an active and 


beneficent life. 


VII 


A Spring day in the year 1036. For almost thirty years, 
Boniface, grandson of Azzo Adalberto, son of Tedaldo, has 
ruled over Canossa and has added strength to the possessions 
of his ancestors. He has inherited the piety of his grand- 
father not as a dominating trait but as a streak running 
through a darkly rugged, sometimes ferocious nature. Since 
the Burgundian campaign and the Emperor Conrad’s 
bestowal of the glorious province of Tuscany upon Boniface, 
he has borne the title of Duke and Marquis of ‘Tuscany.’ 





8A full account of Tedaldo’s life may be found in Ferretti, pp. 38-41. He seems 
to have followed worthily in his father’s footsteps. He was made a Marquis in 989, 
his Marquisate including Reggio, Modena, Ferrara and Brescia. In 1004, he founded 


the Monastery of San Benedetto di Polirone, near Mantua. His three children were 
Tedaldo, Bishop of Arezzo, “who cultivated the art of music and was a friend of the 
famous Guido of Arezzo, who dedicated one of his works to him,” Conrad, a valorous 
soldier, and Boniface, who succeeded him. Tedaldo died on May 8, 1013. 

*See Duff, note I, p. 22, for a very illuminating analysis of the titles Count, Marquis 
and Duke at this time, condensed from Muratori, Dissertazione sulle Antichita Italiene. 
In brief: “Counts were originally the governors of one city only, but their jurisdiction 
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Boniface’s first wife has recently died, without leaving any 
children. Now over fifty years of age, and eager for de- 
scendants to whom to leave his splendid provinces and 
castles, Boniface has obtained as his promised bride Beatrice, 
daughter of Frederick, Duke of Upper Lorraine, and of 
Matilda (daughter of Hermann of Suabia).” 

On this Spring day, Boniface goes down from Canossa 
with an even more glorious cortége than that with which 
his grandfather Azzo escorted Queen Adelaide to Pavia to 
meet her royal bridegroom. The trappings of horses and men 
are rich with threads of gold and plumes of scarlet. There 
are long lines of mules packed with vessels of silver and gold 
and with leather bags filled with gems. The horses are shod 
with silver and the shoes are held with silver nails. There 
are fifty trumpeters going before. From Canossa to Lor- 
raine, men will look at the cortége with awe, as at some Im- 
perial procession. Canossa rejoices, with trumpet-resound- 


ing towers! 


VIII 


A September morning, 1046. Another procession, which, 
in spite of its high and generous intent, is to produce fatal 
effects, in the end, for Boniface, moves down out of Canossa. 
The Emperor Henry III sojourning at Piacenza, happened 
to let drop the remark in the presence of Boniface, a few 
weeks ago, that even the fame of the vinegar put up at 
Canossa had reached him in far-away Germany. This is the 
answer of Boniface: 

A hundred horsemen in shining silver metal and a hun- 
dred pages dressed in black and white, riding slowly down 
the hill. In the center a chariot of solid silver with two 
life-sized oxen wrought of silver, the whole contraption 


often extended outside the city and the tract of country they governed was called 
.. The title of Marquis was taken from those provinces 


‘Comitatus’ or ‘Contado.’ . 
etc.” 


called ‘Marches’ on the confines of empires or kingdoms’ .. . etc., 
10“Beatrice was a niece of the Empress Gisela, wife of Conrad II and had been 


educated at the Imperial Court.” Duff, p. 29, 
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drawn by two living grey oxen, caparisoned with cloth-of- 
silver. On the chariot an enormous barrel of pure silver filled 
with the precious vinegar of Canossa. 

A cloud casts its visible shadow over Canossa, as the pro- 
cession starts, for this display is destined to arouse the jealousy 
of Henry III and Agnes, his wife, and slowly to set in mo- 
tion the poisoned arrow that is to take the life of Boniface 
in six years.” 

IX 


A grey March day, 1062. Count Boniface has been dead 
for ten years. Beatrice has married Godfrey, Duke of Lor- 
raine (grandfather of that famous knight of the Crusades, 
Godfrey of Buillon). Matilda, the only surviving child of 
Boniface and Beatrice, has grown into a brave, devout girl 
of sixteen, blue-eyed, fair-haired, beautiful in body, mind, 
and spirit. Canossa beholds a new pageant this day. A 
woman, in full panoply of armour, goes down from the walls, 
to carry on the heritage of piety and courage left her by 
her splendid forebears. Matilda of Tuscany rides, straight 
and splendid, beside her step-father, and all his company 
of soldiers—Joan of Arc’s predecessor by four centuries. 
They are on their way to Rome to aid Pope Alexander I1 
against the Anti-Pope, Cadolao. On the fourteenth of April, 
Matilda will ride to victory and the Pope will enrich Canossa 
and Canossa’s church.” 


Xx 
The afternoon of the twenty-eighth of January, 1077. 


What happened on this day, how the Emperor Henry IV, 
after standing in the snow, shoeless and in sackcloth, outside 





Ferretti, p. 50, tells how, on the Emperor Henry III’s return from Rome in 1047, 
the Viscount of Mantua [Vicar of Boniface] presented Henry and Agnes with one 
hundred superb horses and two hundred trained falcons, which added the final touch 
to the Imperial jealousy. Boniface, says Ferretti, was undoubtedly killed by poisoned 
arrows while on a hunting expedition in 1052. 

12Ferretti, p. 61: “Donnizone narrates how the pious ladies substituted for the 
canons installed by Azzo Adalberto in the Church of Saint Appollonious at Canossa, 
the monks of Saint Benedict, as being more suitable and more venerable.” 
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the second circuit of Canossa’s walls, for three days, was at 
last admitted by Pope Gregory VII (the great Hildebrand) 
into the audience-chamber of Matilda’s castle, and was 
granted absolution for his sins and the removal of the ban 
of excommunication, is too well-known a part of history to 
dwell upon in this article which aims to suggest the continu- 
ous flow of pageantry over and under Canossa’s walls.” 


XI 


An October afternoon, 1092. It is snowing. The great crag 
of Canossa is hidden from view. The Emperor Henry IV, 
returning to Germany after a third descent into Italy, has 
detoured, after taking possession of Mantua, to capture the 
ever-impregnable crag of Canossa, in an easily understand- 
able eagerness to enter as conqueror that citadel which 
had, fifteen years before, beheld his abysmal humiliation.” 
Matilda has left some of her strongest warriors at Canossa 
and has entrenched herself in her castle of Bianello, a castle 
whose rugged ruins may be seen to this day on a knoll five 
miles to the north of Canossa. 

Henry’s army marches up in the snowstorm, the royal 
banner flying, to the foot of Canossa. Henry himself is poised 
on the neighboring slope of Mount Atese, from which Beren- 
garius conducted his siege of Canossa a hundred and thirty- 
six years before. The commanding officer pauses to recon- 
noitre. There is a stir along the walls of Canossa. All of a 
sudden, the great lower gate is flung open. There is a ter- 
rific blare of trumpets and a shout of voices. Matilda’s army 
rushes forth with tremendous force. Henry’s men fix their 
spears and attempt to receive the onslaught. There is a ter- 
rible clash, shouting of men and banging of metal and shriek- 


13Ferretti, p. 95, note 2, gives a splendid bibliography on Pope Gregory VII, espe- 
cially of books in Italian, French and German. 

14Ferretti, p. 98, tells how Henry had just previous to his detour to Canossa, 
assaulted Montebello and had seen his own son killed before his eyes, how he had 
returned to Reggio, in great bitterness of spirit, how he had then started towards 
Parma, and then suddenly doubled back towards the hated rock of Canossa. 
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ing of horses and felling of death on all sides. On the walls, 
invisible, but audible above the din, Abbott Giovanni and his 
canons sing psalms with mighty voices. Canossa’s walls re- 
sound. 

The banner of Henry is held aloft in the hands of the young 
son of the Marquis Obert. Now one of Matilda’s soldiers 
leaps upon the lad and downs him, while another snatches 
the banner from his hand. This disheartens Henry’s men 
and they begin to fall away. The young Marquis rises and 
rides away to Henry upon his knoll, warning him of the 
disaster. Henry goes down to meet his Canossa-conquered 
army and to lead them away to Mantua. The banner of 
Henry is carried with shouts of victory and the singing of 
Abbott Giovanni and his canons into Matilda’s Church of 
Saint Apollonious, where it is to remain for many years as 
another symbol of Canossa’s insuperability.” 


XII 


A summer day of the year 1094. A company of horsemen, 
surrounding protectingly a woman who is also riding, ap- 
proach the Castle. —The woman is not handsome, but is beau- 
tifully robed in gold-embroidered green cloth and carries a 
gold-handled riding-whip. Her dark eyes are very sad. 

In the great assembly-room, Matilda waits magnificently, 
clothed in robes of state. As the visitor enters, she descends 
from her chair of state, walks across the room and embraces 
her guest. 

‘Welcome, Queen Adelaide. Even as my great-grand- 
father, Azzo Adalberto, welcomed to this castle exactly a 
hundred and forty-three years ago another Queen Adelaide, 
imprisoned by the malice of a king, so now I welcome you 


15Villemain, pp. 269-270: “Records of the middle ages represent Matilda as sitting 
on horseback like a man, clad in a long red robe, and holding in her hand a pome- 
granate, the emblem of her virginity. The accounts of the time do not say that she 
actually drew the sword .. . but all points to the conclusion that Matilda herself 
commanded her troops and that she alone organized the resistance that Henry 
encountered on the frontiers of Lombardy. 
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who have also been imprisoned by the malice of a king.” 

“How can I ever repay you, Countess? Indeed, | have 
suffered a world of agony. Never was there more faithless 
and cruel a husband, a father, or a ruler than Henry IV of 
Germany.” 

“Come, let us forget. Canossa is not only a fortress but a 
shrine of peace and a home. You shall forget the dungeon at 
Verona, and all your misery.””” 


XIII 


A February afternoon, 1095. The castle of Canossa is 
bedecked with festoons and tapestries and cloths of scarlet 
hung from the greystone windows. Another magnificent pro- 
cession winds up the storied hill. Astride a white horse in 
the center of the company rides, with stately dignity, in cloth 
of gold and scarlet, Pope Urban II. Matilda waits in 
the courtyard with Queen Adelaide and many attendants. 
Matilda bows to the ground as the mighty visitor descends 
from his horse. For a second time a Pope is guest at Canossa. 
During this visit, says Donizzone, the Pope was received by 
Matilda with as much “splendor and veneration as if he had 
been St. Peter himself.” 


XIV 


A March morning, 1095. Pope Urban II, escorted by his 
own soldiers and a great company of Matilda’s men, descends 
the castleroad on his way to a great Council at Piacenza. It 
is at this very Council, fresh from the pious inspiration of 
Matilda and the sacred memories of Canossa, that Urban I] 
is to praclaim the First Crusade.“ Before the great castle- 
hearth-fire, Pope and Countess have undoubtedly discussed, 


16Adelaide, or Praxed, was the daughter of a Russian duke. See Duff, p. 212. 

17See Ferretti, pp. 101, 102. Villemain has some very eloquent pages concerning 
the end of Pope Gregory’s life, pp. 339-43. See Duff, pp. 127, 220, 221, for the part 
that Gregory VII had played in evolving the idea of the Crusades. See Ferretti, p. 
102, for Adelaide’s carrying of her grievances against Henry to this same Council. 
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after day, evening after evening, during the month’s 
visit, this glorious venture. The beautiful castle of Canossa, 
then, is undeniably wrought into the pattern of the Crusades. 


XV 


May 5, 1111. The Countess Matilda rides down from 
Canossa with a great train towards her Castle of Bianello. 
She rides very slowly, for Matilda is now a middle-aged 
woman of sixty-five, weakened with infirmities and enfeebled 
by fasting and praying and following the rigors of a holy 
life, with only four more years of life ahead of her. She is 
riding down to Bianello to meet an Emperor, she who has 
ever been the fitting companion of Popes, and Kings and 
Queens. Henry IV is dead” and his son, Henry V, on his 
return-journey to Germany, after having received the Im- 
perial Crown in Rome on April 13, from the hands of Pope 
Pasqual IJ, has expressed a great desire to meet the illustrious 
Countess. At Bianello, Henry and all his suite are to be deep- 
ly impressed by the brilliance, the linguistic gifts, the diplo- 
macy, the stateliness of the deservedly famous Countess. 
Matilda will return to Canossa with the new title of Vice- 
Queen of Liguria, admiringly bestowed upon her by the 
young Emperor.” 


XVI 


Evening, July 24, 1115. A pale-faced messenger rides up 
to the walls of Canossa. In a few moments, all the joyous 
banners of the castle descend against the saffron sky. At Bon- 
deno de’ Roncori, near Reggio, on the morning of this day, 


the great Countess Matilda has gone to join the company 
of Boniface and Tedaldo and Azzo Adalberto.” 


18For the tragic imprisonment and end of Henry IV, see Villemain, Vol. II, pp. 
346-354. 

19Ferretti, p. 105, reports Henry’s praises of Matilda. 

20Ferretti, p. 109: On July 24, in the presence of the Bishop of Reggio and sur- 
rounded by monks, “Matilda died, at the age of sixty-nine years, in the very act of 
kissing the image of the Cross.” Domnizone says: “L’onore, la gloria d’Italia scendono 
nella tomba con te, o Matilde.” 

Matilda was buried in the Church of the Abazia di San Benedetto, near Mantua, 
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XVII 


A Winter day of the year 1255. Since the death of the 
Countess Matilda, a family of German barons (descended 
from Conrad, uncle of the Countess)—known to this day as 
the Canossa family—have held the castle in feudal tenure 
to Henry. The owner, until yesterday, was Boniface Canossa, 
a man of considerable pugnacity, little more than a “robber 
baron.” In exchange for his life he was forced to give over 
Canossa to the men of Reggio, and yesterday left the castle 
forever. 

This morning there is such a din at Canossa as the walls 
have not heard since Azzo built it and Berengarius and Henry 
IV besieged it. The walls and runways and towers swarm 
with the men of Reggio. All are armed with hammers or 
beams, of wood or iron levers or lighted torches. All are 
bent on destruction. Below, the horses are already loaded 
with the rich plunder of the castle. A murky flame leaps 
from one of Matilda’s towers and blows like a black-and- 
gold banner in the Apennine breeze. A battering-ram has 
been laid against one of Azzo’s already weakened towers. It 
crashes with a great roar, and the mighty stones go thunder- 
ing dismally down the hill. A white smoke of rock-powder 
rises. 

Only the ancient Church of Saint Apollonious and the 
monastery, filled with trembling monks, are spared. The rest 
is doomed. A single day destroys what three hundred years 
have lifted in slow accretions of beauty. By night only a 
jagged outline of truncated towers and gaping walls is left 
against the spectral, sky-remembered silhouettes of the 
Castle of Canossa.” 


but in 1633 Pope Urban VIII removed Matilda’s body to Rome, and built a magnifi- 
cent monument over it in St. Peter’s. 

21Canossa boasts one more interesting historical connection. Here, in the middle of 
the fifteenth century, was born and lived Ludovico Buonarotti, the father of the great 
Michelangelo. Is it too strained to suggest that something of the rugged strength and 
spiritual majesty of that great crag find their way into the eternal embodiments of 
Michelangelo? 















Book Reviews 


The following books have been chosen for review because they are judged 
to be contributions which are likely to have an influence or which manifest a 
distinctive trend in a definite field of knowledge. 


THEOLOGY 


KARL BARTH AND CHRISTIAN UNitTy. By Professor Adolf Keller, D.D., 
LL.D. Translated in collaboration with Professor Werner Petersimann, 
TH.D., by Rev. Manfred Manrodt, TH.M., and revised by Dr. A. J. 
Macdonald. Introduction by Luther A. Weigle, PH.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. xxii, 320. $2.75. 


Two decades ago, when a general orgy of scientific barbarism threw the 
spurious culture of the age into complete solution and made its want of 
moral fiber at length transparent, some of the products of that drastic process 
were sure to be elementary. Among Christian Socialist circles in Switzerland 
and Germany, a very elementary Calvinism was the reaction of Karl Barth 
and his followers. Able and conscientious men, their scheme of Christianity 
reverts in effect to the principal tenets, wise and otherwise, of the sixteenth- 
century Gospel of Geneva. Its central truth is the “transcendence” of God, 
that is, His real and essential distinctness from all finite being. In the sphere 
of philosophy it abjures both idealism and pantheism. Its theology repudi- 
ates the modernist and humanist conceptions of Deity so common to its own 
milieu, and the self-confident Pelagianism which has all but captured 
Protestantism entire. 

To God, as Barth conceives of Him, pertains a “total otherness,” a com- 
plete antithesis to all that is finite. To man belongs nothing but the state of 
a sinful thing, incapable of pleasing God, dependent upon Him for existence 
itself and for hope of restoration further dependent upon a revelation which 
is no “discovery of the Divine” within himself, but in the strictest sense a 
Word of God addressed to man. God’s Word to every man is Christ, and 
Christ is made known in the Scriptures; He is still to be recognized there 
(strange to say), even though skeptical criticism should succeed in banishing 
all Biblical history from the category of credible record. The individual soul 
(so it appears) may receive from God a merely forensic credit of justifica- 
tion, but no intrinsic cleansing from guilt or elevation to sanctity; to dream 
of friendship with God, even as the gift of His condescension, is to the 
Barthian an intolerable presumption. Such justification is the effect of God’s 
bestowal of faith in His Word. For the gift of this faith man can prepare 
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himself by “existential thinking” [practical religious decision]; the gift is 
bestowed when such thinking culminates in an equally “existential” meet- 
ing or encounter between God as wholly the Giver and the soul as purely 
recipient, a meeting in which the soul experiences a self-abdication so pro- 
found as to amount to its personal annihilation in the presence of the Su- 
preme Judge. (Here Barth rediscovers the very essence of that onetime 
insistence upon “conviction of sin” and “conversion” which, as Dr. Orchard 
has observed, is almost obsolete to modern Evangelicals.) The soul’s after- 
career on earth is strewn with “crises” in which the “existential meeting” 
must ever be repeated; it knows no certainty of salvation already attained ; 
its only hope of final safety is to maintain or renew the true relationship in 
which itself is nothing and God is everything. 

But for the obvious errors concerning justification, and the hanging of 
the whole chain upon a ‘‘weakest link’ of subjective experience—that in- 
delible note of Protestantism—it is clear that Barth and his associates are 
not so far from the Kingdom of God as many non-Catholics have strayed. 
Not that their reaction is due to conscious approach toward the full and 
perfect truth; they are whole-hearted opponents of the Catholic Church, 
as Barth’s own published sentiments reveal. But, as against their original 
background, they are thoroughly convinced, with the Psalmist, that “power 
belongeth unto God,” and wholly done with human self-sufficiency in the 
moral and spiritual order. Grave, indeed, must have been the crisis needed 
to effect this mental revolution, for Barth and his chief spokesmen are typical 
products of the higher education of modern Europe, and most of them hold 
important academic positions. Their teaching has hardly become an ordered 
system, though activity of discussion is bringing this to pass. The doctrine 
is certainly winning notable adherence as well as exciting opposition. Al- 
ready of appreciable influence in Switzerland and Germany, the subject of 
serious discussion in Great Britain, and not unknown even in our less dis- 
cursive American atmosphere, the new Calvinism is becoming a force to be 
reckoned with in any of Protestantism’s common hopes and plans for the 
future. 

But of all such hopes and plans the most dynamic at present is the impulse 
toward united organization; and this also, at least through the Stockholm 
Conference of 1925, owes its energy largely to the shock of the World War. 
Between this movement and the doctrine of Barth what action and reaction 
may be expected to ensue? This is Professor Keller’s question. While his 
approach to it is admirably systematic in plan, the breadth of its scope, and 
the present transitional state of both of its contrasted elements, confine the 
results of the study to rather uncertain forecasts. Moreover, modern Prot- 
estant theology, despite its radical variations, has managed to develop a fairly 
common technical vocabulary, and no one unfamiliar with its terms could 
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hope to follow the argument of this book. While “Christian unity” as here 
discussed cannot go further than some type of pan-Protestant combination, 
the Catholic Church and the schismatical East are provisionally included in 
its conception. By Protestants the whole complexus of theory and effort in 
which the present movement consists is called “ecumenism” or “ecumenicity,” 
while its assumption as a postulate produces “ecumenical thinking.” “The 
church” is either a generic term for “‘any church” or the collective equivalent 
of “the churches” ; the non-Catholic organizations are “the empiric churches.” 
Besides these commoner samples there is a whole vocabulary borrowed from 
modern philosophical systems, and another invented by Barthian theology, 
all of which the reader must manage to translate with more or less pros- 
pect of success, in order to assimilate a group of rather vague and general 
conclusions. 

Yet readers to whom this particular “unity movement”’ is a practical issue 
(which to Catholics it cannot be) should find Professor Keller’s study both 
interesting and suggestive wherever they can follow his thought. Few men 
can be more widely acquainted with the chief types and tendencies of 
Protestantism the world around. He handles his extensive information with 
marked power of analysis and constructive thought, and his conclusions are 
advanced with moderation as well as earnestness. His book unfortunately 
lacks an index, but carries a good list of the chief “ecumenical” literature. 
The translators have well discharged a task whose difficulty must have been 
heightened by the nature of the subject. 

In any event, the new theology need not increase division by impelling its 
adherents to separate organization. Keller is persuaded that, in some measure, 
it “does not proceed from a definite historical theology, but from a viewpoint 
above churches and confessions [doctrinal formulas], above nations and the- 
ologies.” This is at least conceivable in comparison with modern Protestan- 
tism. Confessions, articles, catechisms are still officially preserved by “the 
churches,” but only as a historical witness to norms no longer binding on 
interior assent or applicable as tests of legitimate membership. The views 
of any Protestant on Christian faith or morals may be very profoundly 
altered without affecting his nominal allegiance. Nor would Barth expect 
his teaching to issue in a new society. His aim is a spiritual readjustment of 
the individual as the principle and source of all religious activity. Such an 
aim, if translated from the one to the many, would seem to insist on iden- 
tity of mind and purpose as an indispensable requisite to real unity of cor- 
porate action. If so, Barth’s very conception of his mission may account for 
his indifference toward the current unity movement as an aim to be pursued 
for its own sake. 

“The champions of Barthian theology,” writes Father Pribilla (Um kirch- 
liche Einheit, p. 36), “have little sympathy to spare for the unity movement, 
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’ 


even when they do not ‘abhor’ in it a ‘satanic misguidance’.”” He quotes (pp. 


198-9) Barth himself as follows: 


I criticize no one whose aim is to achieve something good and promising with the 
arrangement of such a symphony out of the harmonization of the discordant Christian 
voices, or to whom it affords pleasure to cooperate therewith. I know that such 
arrangements now belong to the order of the day in Christianity, and am gratified to 
believe that the intentions are earnest as well. But it is just the earnest advocates 
of these modern methods who will also be conscious of misgiving that through such 
arrangements the impression might be conveyed, or the already existing impression 
strengthened, (1) that the unity of Christians in Christ is a reality, to be made visibly 
manifest by the aggregation of the greatest possible number and variety of Christian 
viewpoints; (2) that Christian truth therefore consists in the sum or the cross-section 
of the Christian thoughts and purposes to be found from time to time in circulation; 
(3) that Christian knowledge therefore attains its fulness by a process of selection 
and mutual abrasion between these conflicting views. 


Here Barth repudiates some widely accepted persuasions. And Keller in- 
forms us (p. 291): 


To most of the leading Barthians (except a group of younger men) the Lausanne 
Movement appears as Christian hybris [presumption], and Stockholm appears as 
mere ideology or meaningless exertion of will, or, as one of the young disciples of 
Barth said, as “the kiss with which the Church betrays the Gospel to a program of 
culture.” The question regarding the Christian right of these movements to exist is 
asked with great sharpness, especially by Gogarten. He reproaches the church with 
sticking its head into the sand of “Stockholm’s and Lausanne’s evangelical programs 
of civilization.” 


Keller, however, is deeply devoted to the cause of unity as he understands 
it—not as Barthians do—and yet in sympathy with much of Barth’s teach- 
ing. His book begins with an account of the latter in its principal tenets 
and chief antitheses to current attitudes. Here one would have welcomed 
fuller information about Barth’s inscrutable position on the value of the 
Scriptures as a witness to Christ, a subject on which Keller is all but silent, 
and other exponents of Barth not very enlightening. Next follows a long 
and thoughtful review of various reactions to the Barthian challenge among 
the Protestant elements of eleven nationalities, of its relation to the Catholic 
Church, to Greek Orthodoxy, and to Protestant foreign missions. After a 
chapter of summary review, Keller finally devotes more than fifty pages of 
well arranged discussion to “the ecumenical movement and Barthianism,” 
the main question to which all else has been but introductory. 

We can do no more than attempt to analyse his leading conclusion. Its 
genesis lies in a faulty notion of the nature of the visible Church. To every 
Catholic, from Saint Paul onward, that Church is an organism founded and 
endowed by Christ’s own authentic act. The Church stands between the 
soul and its rebirth in Christ, in that He virtually identifies her with Him- 
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self, so that incorporation into her is reconciliation with Him, and through 
Him with the Father. Not so to the Protestant; he ambitions first an in- 
terior and immediate contact with Christ (Barth’s “existential meeting” 
more or less exactly) as the essence of rebirth and of title to the Christian 
character; the visible Church is only its consequences, the optional associa- 
tion of the already reborn. A mystical Body of Christ and a Kingdom of 
God on earth are Christ’s intention, to be sure, but not His construction; 
He leaves the execution of this purpose to man’s devising. No wonder, then, 
it is believed that “empiric churches” can die and be reborn out of man’s 
religious crises, and that as yet the truly Catholic (“ecumenical”) Church 
is something which, as the late Dr. Brent expressed it, “partly is and partly 
hopes to be.” 

Barth, on his part, by no means dispenses with a visible Church. Dating 
its present existence from the Reformation, he would summon all the churches 
alike to reconsider their original principles. These, he thinks, had at least 
one note in common: their gaze was fixed on the spiritual before the tem- 
poral, on eternity rather than time. So far have the churches lost sight of 
that perspective that each in its corporate being needs an “existential meet- 
ing,” and the measure of its self-annihilation before God must be the depth 
of its consciousness of an “essential distress’—no mere desponding sense of 
impotence or inefficiency, but penitence for unfaithfulness to character and 
mission. Only such profound humiliation can dispose a church to receive 
the new and timely Word which it must then await from God. Thus true 
to his most fundamental principle, Barth (if we correctly understand him) 
demands of any organized group very much the same Divine resuscitation 
which is the vital need of each of its members. With the “ecumenical’’ out- 
come he is not so keenly concerned. 

Keller analyzes this demand. Self-effacing repentance, readiness to obey, 
expectation of new and more timely revelation—and these translated from 
the individual ‘to the society. If this is the Barthian program, perhaps its 
terms are already being fulfilled, and ‘ecumenism’ is more Barthian than 
either itself or Barth is aware. At Stockholm there was certainly acknow]l- 
edgment of distress, and that a distress indeed “essential” to the very nature 
and mission of the churches, for, although Barthians think of it as no more 
than social or cultural, Keller sees in this acknowledgment a common act of 
profound repentance and self-abasement. Secondly, he finds in Stockholm’s 
spirit an abundant readiness to do the Divine Will, and an intense desire 
to know what is that Will at the present crisis. And the answer seems to 
be evident in the growing conviction that the Will of God for the present 
is, above all else, the visible union of the churches into the Ecumenical 
Church. These, Keller believes, are even beginning to assign themselves a 
merely “preliminary” and temporary part in the plan of God, and to realize 
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that before Him nothing made of finite stuff can be changeless or final. Here 
is their attitude of self-surrender. But if Stockholm, pleading the cause of 
“life and work,” experienced such a spiritual revolution, what of the “faith 
and order” which were the direct quest of Lausanne? Keller is sure, of 
course, that God delivered a Word to the churches, giving each of them its 
particular message from the day of its birth. Each was given by Him a 
different part to play. Each of them has thus a charisma, a grace of Divine 
mission, which cannot be simply abandoned—except into the hands of God. 
But He is able to speak a deeper Word, in which all of these “preliminary” 
messages can be identified in one self-consistent truth. For, as Keller thinks 
(and many another with him), the Christian revelation has not been couched 
in any human terms of fixed and final value, but must ever be capable of 
extension to meet extending needs. And, surely, the need of unity is the 
supreme crisis now before the churches. 

Whatever, then, may be the ways and means externally employed, Pro- 
tessor Keller seems to feel that Barthian principles, rightly understood, real- 
ly run parallel to the inner way of true unity. Upon his ideas of the Divine 
Will, of revelation, and of Christian unity itself, we need not directly com- 
ment; they are natural to the Protestant perspective and inseparable from 
it. But is he, perchance, a trifle anxious not to be too late in exhibiting 
Barthianism and ecumenism as inwardly at one? The question does not 
vitally interest us, but suggests itself in the reading of his closing chapter. 
The author is too intelligent and impartial to ascribe to either of the con- 
trasted elements very much that does not really belong to it. Yet, without 
undue emphasis, he conveys the impression of a real opposition between the 
school of Barth and “ecumenical thinking,” applies a typically wissenshaft- 
liche method of dissection to the discernment of their spirits, and arrives 
at the discovery that each of the two, if it only understood, might recognize 
its own image in the other. And, really, the intangibility of this conclu- 
sion was inevitable, since neither the Barthian school nor the unity move- 
ment has yet arrived at a thorough knowledge of its own mind, and Keller 
seems to be aware of this. But this is why one wonders whether the time 
was yet ripe for any mature study of their mutual relations, or whether some 
premonition of coming disaster may have counseled haste. For nothing is 
clearer than Professor Keller’s own conviction that Barthianism or any- 


thing else would prove, indeed, a disaster by setting back the ecumenical clock. 
W. H. McCte tan, S.J. 
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A History or CurisTIAN THOUGHT. By Arthur Cushman McGiffert. 
Volume II: The West from Tertullian to Erasmus. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1933. Pp. 420. $3.00. 


SainT ANSELM. A Critical Biography. By Joseph Clayton, F. R. Hist. S. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1933. Pp. 165. $1.75. 


The second volume of “A History of Christian Thought” proved to be the 
crowning effort of a long life devoted to the study of Christian History. Over 
a period of forty years Dr. McGiffert had dealt mainly with Apostolic 
Christianity and modern Protestantism. His last years were given to the 
study of medieval thought. The fact is significant. For if this work is open 
to grave criticism whether in regard to its general tone, its main theses, or the 
particular estimates of Christian thinkers, it is, nevertheless, interesting evi- 
dence of the extent to which the assault of Catholic scholarship has penetrated 
into the strongholds of the “Protestant Tradition.” Thus, to take but a 
single example, the discussion of St. Thomas which extends over nearly forty 
pages, shows on every page the direct influence of such Catholic scholars as 
Gilson, Grabmann, Rousselot and Sertillanges. Of St. Thomas’ theology 
McGiffert writes: 


But it was a genuine system worked into a consistent whole by a great dominating 
principle, the doctrine of God, to which everything was made tributary and in the 
light of which all things were viewed. The combination included, as has been seen, 
both natural and revealed theology. Here also it was no mere juxtaposition of two 
disparate systems that Thomas accomplished. On the contrary he brought the super- 
natural into organic relation with the natural. 


At the end of the following chapter which deals with Scotus and Ockham, 
it is observed: ‘“The last of the Schoolmen is not yet, for Scholastic theology 
still flourishes both in Catholicism and Protestantism.” There is a note almost 
of enthusiasm in the concluding paragraph of the chapter dealing with the 
medieval attitude to the Sacraments: 

They accompanied the Christian from the cradle to the grave, sanctifying all life 
for him, equipping him for its duties and responsibilities, giving him grace to live as 


God would have him live, and when he failed, bringing divine forgiveness and 


renewed assistance. . . . What all this must have meant to the Christians of the 


Middle Ages anyone may imagine but only a Catholic can fully know. 

Yet this temper is not uniform. The Harnackian hypotheses, and even at 
times the Harnackian hostility, make their appearance. ‘Thus in spite of 
occasional awareness of Catholicism as an organic synthesis of law, liberty, 
light and love, there is constant appeal to the Protestant dichotomies of 
“mysticism” and “moralism,” “religion” and “ecclesiasticism.’”’ A phrase in 
the chapter on Tertullian might be taken as expressing the thesis of the work 


as a whole: 
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There was mysticism in the west as well as in the east, but in legalism not in 
mysticism the distinctive spirit of the west revealed itself. 


It does not require any special penetration to see beneath the veil of these 
words the radical contradiction between “Protestantism” and “Catholicism.” 
Dr. McGiffert has in fact given us rather a Prelude to Protestantism than a 
History of Catholic Thought. Thus it is that he can write at the end of his 
chapter on St. Augustine: 


The real line of distinction was not between Augustine and the Council of Orange 
on the one side and Pelagius and the Semi-Pelagians on the other, but between 
Augustine on the one side and the Council of Orange, the Semi-Pelagians and the 
Catholic Church as a whole on the other. 


Hence, too, he can write, without regard for the distinctions which such a 


statement calls for: 


Gregory cheapened and vulgarized much of Augustine’s thought . . . the notions 
of the illiterate populace often crude and superstitious to the last degree and very 
largely pagan ... became an integral part of the faith of the western church, of 
theologians and ecclesiastics as well as of monks and the laity. 


There is something of obvious impatience in the meager two pages devoted 
to St. Jerome “the great champion of Mariolatry and monasticism [who] 
glorified virginity in the most extravagant terms. . . . In spite of his scholar- 
ship he was no great thinker.”” Even St. Anselm fares very badly coming as 
he does between the much eulogized Eriugena and Abelard. Anselm was “a 
high churchman and a loyal papist and supported with great energy the 
extravagant claims of Gregory VII and his successors. . . . He was also some- 
thing of a philosopher.” 

In places McGiffert is committed to a pure naturalism. Thus the con- 
version of St. Augustine is deftly de-supernaturalized by an unblushing (and 
unacknowledged) appropriation of the Harnackian hypothesis. The histor- 
icity of St. Augustine’s “Confessions” is thus condescendingly dismissed : 


In his Confessions, written at the age of forty-five, Augustine gives an interesting 
but inadequate and, in certain important respects, misleading account of his intel- 
lectual and religious development . . . it must be read with caution and with large 
allowance for the author’s desire to make his career religiously edifying. 


As for the conversion crisis: 


The step seemed to him, as it has to the readers of his Confessions, greater than it 
really was. ... The step was made easier by pulmonary trouble. . . . Augustine was 
himself responsible for the misinterpretation of the crisis in the garden which he 
described with so much feeling and in such detail. 


This charge of misrepresentation brought against a great saint in so 
intimate a matter and with so flimsy a foundation makes it the less ungracious 
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in a reviewer to call attention to the more genuine misrepresentations of Dr. 
McGiffert himself. There are a great many in this book. A single illustration 
must here suffice. Thus in the first chapter we are told: 

Tertullian’s influence in the west was enormous. He was a genuine westerner and 

he spoke a language the west could understand . . . and in particular his legal way of 
looking at things was permanently influential. 
Not a shadow of evidence is adduced to support any of the three elements of 
this assertion. Moreover, it must surely have been expected that at least a 
footnote would call attention to the striking pages in Otto Bardenhewer’s 
“Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur” (11, 392-4) where precisely the con- 
tradictory positions are established from the witness of the succeeding centuries. 
Even Cyprian who was fondest of Tertullian scrupulously avoids the mention 
of Tertullian’s name. In fact, the name is conspicuous by its absence in the 
whole of third-century Christian literature. When at last Lactantius men- 
tions Tertullian it is but to say bluntly: “in eloguendo multum obscurus 
fuit; ergo ne hic quidem satis celebritatis invenit.” Hilary of Poitiers points 
out what was obvious to men of that day that “the later errors of the man 
have detracted even from the authority of the earlier writings.” Everyone 
knows St. Jerome’s plain words: “In Tertullian we praise the genius, but 
reprobate the heretic.” Even the African St. Augustine finds Tertullian 
“more clever than correct—facetius fortasse quam verius” (De Civ. Dei, 
VII, 1) and “less sound than sounding—dbuccis sonantibus non sapientibus” 
(De Bono Viduitatis, IV, 6). And if Vincent of Lerins is less unstinted in 
his praise he has few imitators before the period of the Renaissance. 

There is obviously a real need for a series of short but scholarly studies 
of the great thinkers in the Catholic Tradition. Mr. Clayton has attempted 
something of the sort for St. Anselm; and certainly no one should be content 
with Dr. McGiffert’s disparaging chapter now that this little biography is 
available. It cannot, however, be said that Mr. Clayton’s study quite meets 
the modern need. It is written in a pleasant, if somewhat repetitious style, 
but the historical narrative is unrelieved by any penetration of judgment, and 
the philosophical and theological chapters at the end reveal no power of 
synthesis. It is surely, too, unpardonable in a “Note on Authorities’ to 
tantalize students with a statement like this: 

The list of books on St. Anselm and his philosophy in French, German, Spanish and 
Italian, published during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries is too long to be 
recorded here. 

And surely if the “charming book called St. Anselm’ by R. W. Church is 
to be mentioned, that by Rule should not have been omitted. Still more im- 
portant was it to mention the English translations which are now available of 


many of St. Anselm’s works. 


GERALD G. Watsu, S.J. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF PEeGcy Eaton. With a Preface by Charles F. 
Deems. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. Pp. 216. $2.50. 









Marie Apevaipe. Grand Duchess of Luxemburg. Duchess of Nassau. By 
Edith O’Shaughnessy. New York: Harrison Smith, 1932. Pp. 291. 
$3.00. 











The lives of these two women present a startling contrast and comparison. 
One, a tavern-keeper’s daughter, eager for acclaim and social distinction, 
found both for a brief period but was cast down and embittered by mean 
political scandals. The other, born of the ancient and royal houses of Nassau 
and Braganza, shunned the high places which were forced upon her, but 
after a few years was also cast down by political machinations. One gave 
her love to three successive husbands. To the other, men had no access in 
her life or thought. One died poor in old age, sacrificing her last and youthful 
husband to avoid greater scandal. The other died while still in her youth 
and beauty, without home or country, sacrificing human love and a throne 
for love of God and the political expediency of her country. 

Peggy Eaton, an old and broken woman, makes a pitiful attempt to de- 
fend her reputation against the slanders caused by political rivalry in the 
cabinet of Andrew Jackson. Her autobiography is, for the major portion, 
a disagreeable echo from the ““Washington Merry-Go-Round” of a century 
ago. The purpose of her autobiography can be expressed in her own words, 
“TI want to leave this volume to be my solemn protest against heartlessness 
in politics” (p. 161); ... “against the employment of calumny for political 
purposes” (p. 208); ... “it will contribute something toward blowing away 
the mist which vulgar prejudice and cultivated prejudice have combined to- 
gether around the fair fame of Margaret Eaton” (p. 211). 

When Peggy O'Neill Timberlake Eaton (the name of her third husband 
is never mentioned) was seventy-four years old, in 1873, she dictated this 
story of her life upon the suggestion of the Rev. Dr. Charles F. Deems, her 
pastor in New York. He advised postponing publication until a suitable 
time; but both he and his son died without publishing it. Virginia Price 
Deems, his granddaughter, “out of respect to the sense of responsibility felt 
by” her grandfather and father has prepared the document for publication 
after more than half a century, with an introductory note and the original 
preface. ‘Not a single sentence has been added. A few sentences have been 
omitted. In a very few places slight modifications have been made for the 

































sake of sense” (p. viii). 
Peggy declares, “I was never called Peggy in all my life’ (p. 32), vet 
She goes out of her way to 





this will be her name in American history. 
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acknowledge the faults and frailities of her character but insists, “that I 
have been spotlessly faithful to each of my three husbands, and if we were 
all on the other side of the grave, I could look each of them in the face and 
say, ‘Margaret was frivolous, wayward, passionate, but so far as you were 
concerned she was faithful unto death’” (p. 208). Her chronology is con- 
fusing even when it would help her reputation to make it clearer. “There 
are a few things of which I am sure, although I cannot always tell the order 
of succession at this distant day.” 

The letters of Andrew Jackson, written in her defense and quoted in full, 
support her statement that John C. Calhoun and Henry Clay were at the 
bottom of the whole sorry business of breaking up the harmony in the cabinet 
and of using Peggy as the victim in their political intrigues. Jackson had 
also suffered from Washington gossips. ‘Margaret’ he told her, “I had 
rather have live vermin on my back than the tongue of one of these Wash- 
ington women on my reputation” (p. 83). He writes also “of the scandals 
of this city” where “none are spared’”’ (p. 120). 

If Peggy refuses to name her third husband or her who came between 
them, why should the embers be stirred up? What man, and more, what 
woman will bare his or her entire soul even in an autobiography? Her 
actions in this matter were noble and self-sacrificing. 

Although written without any literary skill, Peggy’s autobiography is an 
interesting human document. Her frank self-exposure dispels the legend of 
her charm, revealing to us, rather; the vain shrew. She usually practices what 
she has preached and leaves the faults of others hidden. . . . “Many a heart 
will beat with anxiety lest I lift the curtain and show its deformity . . . many 
a man and woman will close it taking a long breath of relief and give me 
credit for discretion” (p. 210). 

Edith O’Shaughnessy has added considerably to her fame as a writer by 
this delicately feminine biography of Marie Adelaide. The author modestly 
says: “No one was ever to touch the true color and stuff of her being,” but 
it will be easily granted that an intimate and understanding portrait has 
been drawn with deft chiaroscuro. 

It is “the story of a soul, her glories those of youth, beauty, power and 
peace, her tragedies and humiliations those of temperament and circumstance.” 
It is the story of one who “swiftly advanced to meet her destiny, groping her 
way through her short life experimentally; her own nature and the circum- 
stances of her life in continual combat.” 

There is the young girl of very healthy constitution, something of a 
gourmet, an excellent shot and equestrienne, smoking endless cigarettes, yet 
innocent, spiritually humble, with an excessive reserve and social timidity, 
invulnerably composed, of tenacious will and kingly pride. By the right of 
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primogeniture she was raised to the throne of Luxemburg, “the youngest, 
loveliest, most innocent of all the rulers of Europe.” 

Then came the Great War, making the Duchy a vast hospital and involv- 
ing Marie in hatreds to which her soul was naturally a stranger. Red 
Cross works, defense of her government against secularizing in education and 
persecution of religious orders and against the Communist element taxed her 
whole soul. After the War the victors decreed that “Marie Adelaide must 
go’—banished from her homeland after abdicating her throne in favor of a 
younger sister, Charlotte. 

“An unfillable desire for the conventual life crucified her last years and 
urged her to efforts beyond her physical and nervous strength.” Twice 
Marie offered herself to God, first among the Discalced Carmelites and then 
among the Little Sisters of the Poor. Twice God in His inscrutable ways 
refused the offering. Her conventual unfitness lies hidden in the “more secret 
workings of temperament and destiny.” For almost three sad years she 
waited for death and at the end asked of her mother: “Mother, give me now 
thy permission to die’”—five years after gladly taking the crown from her 
head and some months before her thirtieth birthday. 

Already the memory of the “Rose of Luxemburg” has become a sweet 
odor among her people and already has this “child of tragedy, whose kingdom 


was not of this world” become of the stuff of legend. 
WituiaM F, Ryan, S.J. 


CHARLES CARROLL OF CARROLLTON, 1737-1832. By Joseph Gurn. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 1932. Illustrated. Pp. 312. $3.50. 


ANDREW JACKSON, THE Borper Captain. By Marquis James. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1933. Illustrated. Pp. 461. $3.75. 


CoLoNEL Roosevett, Private Citizen. By Earle Looker. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 1932. London and Edinburgh. Pp. 222. $2.50. 


Wooprow Witson, THE Man Wo Lives On. By John K. Winkler. 
New York: The Vanguard Press, 1933. Illustrated. Pp. 310. $3.50. 


FRANKLIN D. RoosEvELt’s COLONIAL ANcEsTORS. By Alvin Page Johnson. 
(Their part in the making of American History.) With Portrait, Frontis- 
piece and Charts. Boston: Lathrop, Lee and Shepard Co., 1933. Pp. 222. 


$2.50. 


The rumor seems to be substantiated that the trend in literature is back 
to biography. In America it may be the echo of the excellent work done by 
so many of the French Academy in France. More power to the initiators 
and to all promoters. It is not only biography, but it is distinctively modern 
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biography. The biographied may be ancient, but the biography must be 


recent. 

yl There is no dearth of worthy persons of whom to write; the problem is 
to ferret out authors worthy of telling the story, who at the same time feel 
the urge. These five biographies prove all that has been said about the call 
for worthy writers and their answer. 

Charles Carroll of Carrollton comes before us a Christian, Catholic gentle- 
a man and statesman; all set in relief by personal merit of an unusual stamp. 
§ Quotations are found and welcomed because of the author’s felicity of choice 








3 and adaptation. 

i A few pertinent facts about this biography should be sufficient to whet 
4 one’s curiosity to read it. Some such facts are the following: the centennial 
of Charles Carroll’s death has recently been passed, and soon the bicentennial 
of his birth is to be observed. He was of first magnitude in wealth, nobility 
and learning of his time. Washington recognized his prominence among the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence; and he was the last survivor of 
a) the fifty-seven signers. His life spanned a century of the most eventful years 
a of these United States. Charles Carroll was an intimate with the galaxy 
f of great men including Washington and Jackson; and his foyer was much 
enjoyed and appreciated by American and European. 

The reader, at first thought, would like to take excerpts of sage counsel, 
filial devotion, patriotic loyalty, domestic happiness, gentlemanly etiquette, 
religious conviction and persuasion; however, on second thought, one hurries 
on, determined to re-read, having been struck by the acumen and versatility 
F of such an ennobling acquaintance. 

§ There is a constant wave-like effect of interest in the first and last one- 
is hundred pages, but this always at high tide; due to the personal note in these 
i: pages that is better appreciated by all. If there be an ebb-tide of interest in 
‘e the second one-hundred pages, it is never way low; rather due, it seems, to the 
many phases of the moon of national crises, so hurriedly passed over, as is 


Se 


eS 


' necessary in such a biography. 
r Again, in “Andrew Jackson, the Border Captain,” the author dares begin 
t at beginnings, which is not always done at the risk of interest; however. 
‘# lack of interest is not a feature of this biography, as glimpses of the hinterland, 
even beyond the Piedmontese, are projected on the scene; these being 
neglected scenes of our Revolution. Such a dynamic character must generate 
: vital action, and we see daring carried almost to a fault. Wherever Andrew 
Hi Jackson, the Border Captain, stops, there is the focal point of attention and 
conversation; wherever he sits is the head of the table. 

Jackson is to be in and out of crises: crises of honor, especially that of the 
“sacred” name of Mrs. Jackson, which meant frequent duels. Crises of 
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fortune: from cock-pit to race-track to national depression. Crises of life: 
from the time his courageous mother left him, to go to nurse the wounded of 
the Revolution in other parts and thus to meet her death heroicly, until the 
last years of the Border Captain; all along sickness from ordinary maladies, 
from duel wounds, from military campaigns. 

Jackson followed the last words of his mother to him as his great com- 
mandment. With a modicum of sentiment and a maximum of sincerity 
Andrew’s mother addressed him: “Andy . . . never tell a lie, nor take 
anything that is not your own, nor sue . . . for slander. Settle them cases 
yourself” (p. 30). 

The system of notes and bibliography indicate Mr. Marquis James to be 
a master of research and study. He had another part of the American Presi- 
dential Mosaic. Not a Washington, not a Lincoln, not a Theodore nor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, nevertheless, he had in his Border Captain, the timber 
to be stamped presidential; a duellist to whom one would rather be second 
than opponent, a cock-fight fan, a race-track devotee, one who helped to tame 
the frontier and whom the frontier was trying to tame; a patriot and soldier 
in a time when patriotism was displayed by soldiery and soldiery was the order 
of the day. Jackson could be and was guest and host to aristocracy and 
democracy. In 1821 he was a national hero. (Incidentally, Mr. Jackson 
would be pleased to know that the Ursuline Sisters of New Orleans had the 
119th annual Mass of Thanksgiving offered last January, 1934, for his suc- 
cess against the British siege. Jackson had fully appreciated the hospitality 
and noble work of the Sisters. ) 

In Colonel Roosevelt, Private Citizen, Mr. Looker turns to us a much 
unknown but interesting facet of a many-sided man: one who knew and 
fought New York politics; who knew and lived the outdoor life of a western 
ranch; who was President by chance and by choice; who knew the jungles 
of Africa and South America; who had been entertained in European Courts ; 
who had reviewed the German and French Armies. Here, the aftermath: 
with all his experience, knowledge, patriotism, the flame of his volunteer spirit 
flared, dimmed and died in the “Old Lion of Sagamore Hill,” as his purpose 
and method of helping the Allies in France was set aside. 

The author’s scope seems pleasantly covered. He did not intend an exten- 
sive, detailed chronicle of even the last years of this great American President. 
A lover of historical biography will spend a day well and enjoyably in the 
short story of TR, Private Citizen. As the subtitle indicates, it is the last 
decade of TR’s life—1909-1919; lightly touching other points in allusions. 

Despite the interest there is still an atmosphere of depressiveness, perhaps 
because of the defeatism pervading: the hero is foiled at every thrust in his 


one great ambition as Private Citizen, namely, to mobilize and present at 
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Even in defeat, TR, too, was a human 





f the Front a Volunteer Division. 
a dynamo; generating and exuding power; making any room he entered vibrate 
with his magnetic energy; ‘any room appeared empty the moment he left.” 
How many of the American public know much more than the name of 
. Woodrow Wilson and that he is reported to have said he would keep us out 
of war and that he would make the world safe for democracy? Some may 
know that he was President of Princeton; that he was Governor of New 
Jersey; that he went to Paris; that he toured the United States in a last 
attempt at vindication and that he died untimely. 
In this delightful biography, with a vocabulary and style pleasant, well 
sustained and not labored, the man Wilson is seen walking across his stage of 
life. The feature character is a power character with an opportunity. Mr. 
be Winkler knows his man and admires his man, but there is no infatuation. 
Many expected Mr. Wilson to turn super-man; not so Mr. Winkler. He 
| gives only the admirable, principled, religious man, presented at the high 
points of his life. 
4 f The treatment does not profess to be exhaustive; but one certainly feels 
a that he knows the man in this book. Mr. Wilson is constantly making and 
' breaking friendships, almost rhythmically riding the wave of triumph to 
4 submerge in defeat, but always dauntless in what he saw as right. Detour 
was not a sign to be seen on Mr. Wilson’s road of duty. The highway was 
7 constructed before the journey started, and, although it may have been rough 
| at times, it was straight. 
Many characters enter the different scenes; the author just presents 
graciously, then they make their bow. There is a tone of respect, dignity and 


ie; 
‘a solemnity throughout, and an atmosphere of serenity amid triumph and 
pathos. 
There certainly must be a purpose and a need for such a book as “Franklin 


a D. Roosevelt’s Colonial Ancestors,” but for many it would not have a strong 
3 appeal. Looking forward to the still greater things that this our President 
i is to do, our author has opened the task of future great biography. It is a 
fine specimen of scientific classification. For many, however, I feel that it 
; might have about as much interest as a book of “Who’s Who” on any promi- 
ei nent man, going back somewhere this side of Adam. For one interested in 
/ this subject this book should be read, just as one should go to the telephone 
book in a strange town to find out rapid connection with a friend. There is 
certainly more vitality here than in a telephone book; there are, also, about 
ix as many names recorded as in many an American town. 

As in the story of Andrew Jackson, so in the story of Theodore Roosevelt ; 
as in the story of Woodrow Wilson, so in the story of Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton, everybody to his opinion; whether these men were the greatest 
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men of their times and our times, or whether their theories were the best, are 
debatable questions. Our authors graciously tell their story and give their 


version; conversion or convictions are not stressed. 
Puiuip J. Branon, S.J. 


COLONIAL HISTORY 


GENERAL GAGE’s INFORMERS. New Material Upon Lexington and Concord. 
Benjamin Thompson as Loyalist and the Treachery of Benjamin Church, 
Jr. By Allen French. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1932. 


Pp. xv, 207. $2.50. 


War Out oF NiAGarRA: Walter Butler and the Tory Rangers. By Howard 
Swiggett. New York: Columbia University Press, 1933. Pp. xxv, 309. 
$3.50. 


COLONIAL AMERICANS IN ExiLe. By A. G. Bradley. New York: E. P. 
Dutton Co., 1932. Pp. 288. $3.75. 


REVOLUTION 1776. By John Hyde Preston. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1933. Pp. 440. $2.90. 


COLONIAL AND REVOLUTIONARY Posts. By Harry M. Konwiser. Rich- 
mond: Dietz Printing Co., 1931. Pp. ix, 81. $2.00. 


In “General Gage’s Informers,” Allen French presents us with another 
excellent study to supplement his ‘‘Day of Lexington and Concord.” Rely- 
ing chiefly, but not exclusively, on the Gage MSS. secured for America by 
William L. Clements, he seeks the solution of three questions: what was the 
secret information which caused General Gage to strike at Concord; what 
happened at Lexington and Concord; who was the traitor in the American 
councils? In his official report to his superiors Gage said that he acted on 
information; a series of letters in the Gage MSS. reveals how well in- 
formed he was. A letter of March 9 informed him that military supplies 
were stored in Concord; one of April 11 told him that ‘‘a sudden blow 
would oversett all their plans” to form a union of the New England colonies ; 
another of April 18 contained the information that military stores were be- 
ing removed from Concord, but the provisions were still there, that the 
Provincial Congress was adjourned for a fortnight, and that delay might 
mean the union of the colonies. It was this information, together with the 
assurance that a “spirit of irresolution” prevailed among the leaders that 
prompted Gage to strike without delay. It is noteworthy that there is no 
suggestion of the capture of Adams and Hancock. 
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The engagements at Lexington and Concord are described with vivid- 
ness and a wealth of detail. The story of Ensign Jeremy Lister, and Major 
Pitcairn’s report to General Gage, brings Mr. French to the conclusion 
that the British view which found the colonial forces guilty of firing the 
first shot is now better founded than formerly. He admits, however, that 
their evidence is not conclusive, that it does not dispose of American counter- 
claims; in short, he holds that we shall never be able to settle this mooted 
point. But we are now certain that there was no “scalping” at Concord. 

Special interest attaches to the discoveries in regard to Benjamin Thomp- 
son, Count Rumford, and Dr. Benjamin Church. It is no longer possible 
to hold “that American jealousy and implacability drove Thompson and his 
great abilities out of the service of his country.”” His own words convict 
Thompson of being a loyalist at heart, of sending some British deserters back 
to Boston, and of exerting himself to get in touch with others for the same 
purpose. A letter in sympathetic ink plays an important part in his con- 
viction. "Thompson, however, acted on principle and conviction, but the same 
cannot be said of Dr. Benjamin Church, “director and chief physician” in 
the hospital of the army before Boston. Church is proven to have been in 
British pay and in direct communication with General Gage. One letter in 
particular incriminated him hopelessly and gives the lie to his protestations 
of innocence. 

“War Out of Niagara” is volume two of the New York State Historical 
Association Series edited by Dixon Ryan Fox. In this book Howard Swig- 
gett essays the task of investigating those incidents of the American Revo- 
lution known as the Wyoming and Cherry Valley massacres, and assessing 
the responsibility of Walter Butler. In the introduction he disclaims any 
pro-loyalist or pro-Butler sympathy, but suggests that a critical study of 
the charges to be found generally in text books is opportune. He shows that 
Indian neutrality was impossible because of the colonists’ known hunger for 
western lands; and that the use of Indians in warfare was an established 
practice despite the persuasion that Indians were quite worthless as fighters. 

Even if his morals were loose Walter Butler was not “the bloodthirsty 
degenerate” he has been pictured. Contrary to general belief he took part 
in only one raid marked by atrocity. He was not even present at Wyoming, 
where, by the way, no women or children were slain. That disaster was 
made possible by a negligence almost criminal, for General Schuyler had re- 
ceived full warning of the impending attack. As a war measure it was 
justified ; it was designed to secure provisions for the British forces at Niagara, 
to draw off some of the troops opposing Howe and Clinton, and rescue the 
families and friends of the men serving in the Rangers. At Cherry Valley 
a massacre did occur, a wanton killing of defenceless people, usually charged 
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to Walter Butler on the word of the Indian, Brant. In convincing fashion 
Swiggett shows that no trust is to be placed in the word of this man. More- 
over, the Butlers always denied the accusation and their word was never 
contradicted by prisoners exchanged. It is significant that the Butlers, Walter 
and his father John, were always averse to the use of the Indians in the war, 
and were accordingly criticized by the “Johnson dynasty’’; significant, too, 
that after Cherry Valley Walter Butler resolutely declined service in a com- 
mand in which Indians predominated. ‘The facts seem to be that while Butler 
was preoccupied with the attack on the fort at Cherry Valley, Brant and his 
Indians perpetrated the massacre, to be checked only by the soldiers detailed 
by Butler as soon as he was apprised of the nature of the Indians’ activities. 

Of special importance is the account of the feud between the Johnsons and 
Butlers, and the intrigue which added so much to the difficulties of the But- 
lers on the western frontier. Especially good is the chapter which studies 
the origin and growth of the myth which made Walter Butler “the em- 
bodiment in people’s minds of all the horrors of civil war” and fixed him as 
such in text book and romance. In masterly fashion the author weighs the 
charges, sifts the evidence and draws his conclusions. He has done his work 
well, and given us a book which is readable and scholarly. 

American historical scholars are not slow to admit that the treatment of 
the “Tories” during the War for Independence was a short-sighted policy, a 
fruit of war hysteria which sacrificed some of the best elements of the people. 
“Colonial Americans in Exile” is a strange book. It is regrettable that one 
so well fitted to treat this subject by life in the United States and Canada, 
and by acquaintance with important personages in both countries, should have 
tailed so singularly. This book is not sober history, but an impassioned eulogy 
of the Scotch-Irish and the Tories, and an equally violent diatribe against the 
Americans; it is poorly proportioned, and in places defective in style and 
repetitious; it abounds in snap judgments, half-truths, inaccuracies, down- 
right errors. Is it true, for example, that Congress “had no technical or 
legal authority” (pp. 76, 85); or that “Jefferson was himself an atheist’’ 
(p. 182); or that the need for 10,000 troops was “generally accepted by 
responsible people on both sides of the Atlantic” (p. 41); or that “no well 
informed American would hesitate to admit” that “to none of the stocks 
engaged in the making of the United States does that country owe more 
than to the Scotch-Irish” (p. 21) ; or that Upper Canada more than a century 
ago was “studded as thickly with flourishing farms and country houses as 
any English shire” (150)? When a writer indulges freely in invective and 
takes part in the pastime of calling names he forfeits all right to be taken 
seriously, he sacrifices all claim to scholarship. 

“Revolution 1776” recounts events from the capture of Hancock’s sloop 
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“Liberty,” June 9, 1768, to the arrival of Washington at Mount Vernon, 
December 25, 1783, after the resignation of his commission as commander- 
in-chief. Although the author gives evidence of wide reading, the book be- 
longs to the “debunking” type of popular history rather than the scholarly ; 
the author would erase the impressions created by “those fantastic fairy tales 
we call text books.’”’ A nervous, rapid style, vivid painting of scenes, stress- 
ing of the spectacular, and the use of dialogue produce an interesting, if 
somewhat superficial, story, mainly of physical combat and the idiosyn- 
cracies of the participants. Nor does the author hesitate to give free rein 
to his imagination to add vividness and charm; at times he emulates the 
omniscence of the ancient Greek historians although he denounces some his- 
torians for having written “out of their own heads.” Historical errors are 
fewer than one might expect. In imitation of LaFayette he conceives the 
war as a play-comedy, burlesque, tragedy, melodrama. Conceits such as the 
constant reference to Washington as “the tall tobacco planter” or “‘the fox 
hunter” are in poor taste, and they become monotonous. Most readers will 
take exception to the amount of slang, vulgarity, profanity, and sex em- 
phasis, the latter dragged in at times by a mere “perhaps” (p. 132) when 
facts did not warrant its introduction. Indeed probabilities figure rather too 
frequently in important matters. ‘The explanation of military events and 
strategy is too facile and dogmatic to be convincing. As one reads that a 
given move “would have led on to certain victory” (p. 179), and how Wash- 
ington “might conceivably have ended the war in 2 mos.” (p. 174), one can- 
not but regret that Washington was denied the presence of such a military 
genius on his staff. In the reviewer’s opinion the critical bibliography is 
the best part of the book. The estimates of books are shrewd, and in gen- 
eral quite correct. One of the best books on the subject is omitted. 
“Colonial and Revolutionary Posts” is dedicated to American philately ; 
its aim is “to present a historical narrative of the postal efforts’ during the 
early periods of our history. The subject matter is so poorly organized that 
the book is in large measure a collection of jottings and bits of informa- 
tion, some of them in no way relevant to postal affairs, as for example the 
size of the oysters served at a dinner in 1679. The style is sadly defective. 
Peculiarities of expression abound. Thus the document appointing Paul 
Revere messenger to the Committee of Safety is a “romantic document of 
American history,” while the common belief that Revere was a post rider 
is a “sentimental impression.”” This book adds little to our knowledge of 


the subject. 


Cuarves H. Merzcer, $.J., Pu.D. 
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DIssOLUTION OF THE VIRGINIA CoMpPpANY: The Failure of a Colonial 
Experiment. By Wesley Frank Craven, Ph.D. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1932. Pp. vi, 350. $3.00. 


Dr. Craven insists that one of the shortcomings of historians is the ten- 
dency “to read backward into history ideas and conceptions belonging to 
more recent times”; and he is convinced that those who have dealt with the 
problem of the dissolution of the Virginia Company have failed in this 
respect. Therefore, as a corrective, he presents this volume to disprove “a 
false thesis,” the belief, namely, that the primary cause and motive of the 
dissolution. was political and not the economic conditions of the colony and 
the company. 

In two chapters he sketches the history of Company and Colony to provide 
a background. From its inception the Company was a business venture 
from which returns were expected but not realized. The Reform of 1618, 
in his opinion, has been “grossly misinterpreted” to the extent of being 
made the foundation of the “false thesis,” and advanced as proof of 
“Sandys’ liberalism and democratic policies.” Examination of the Charter 
leads to the conclusion that there was “no idea of creating a body politic 
either politically or economically independent of the Company and of 
England,” and that economic security, rather than political rights, was 
coveted by the colonists. (Gondomar’s oft-repeated remark that the meetings 
of the Company would prove “a seminary for a seditious parliament’’ is 
found to rest upon third-hand evidence, repeated from memory some thirty 
years after the supposed event. 

In tracing the development of the feud between Smith-Warwick-Rich 
vs. Sandys-Ferrar-Southampton, he discovers four chief causes of dissension: 
the auditing of Smith’s accounts, the patents, Warwick’s piracy, the tobacco 
contract. These, accentuated by personal animosities, split the Company so 
hopelessly that reconciliation was impossible in a corporation where business 
is possible only when mutual confidence prevails between officers and stock- 
holders. Since an impasse had been reached, the Smith-Warwick-Rich faction 
appealed to the king. Dissolution followed. 

There can be no doubt that Doctor Craven’s sympathies are with the 
faction opposed to Sandys. Tribute, indeed, is paid to Sandys for his untiring 
but misguided efforts to bring success out of a condition already desperate, 
and made more hopeless by a succession of misfortunes, remotely if at all 
attributable to him. While Sandys is rightly censured for his conduct in 
the auditing of Smith’s accounts, his opposition to Warwick deserves more 
commendation than it receives. Assuredly Warwick’s piratical activities 
exposed Virginia to reprisals at the hands of the Spaniards, and tended to 
make the Colony the rendezvous for other members of the brotherhood. Like- 
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wise, it must be admitted that the tobacco contract offered a way out of 

‘ pressing difficulties, and that the opposition was prompted largely by interest 

in Bermuda tobacco. Finally their appeal to the king was “both a duty and 
a labor of hate” (p. 251). 

Unquestionably Doctor Craven makes out a good case for his point of view, 

Fe but a deplorable partiality mars a work of real merit. If others have failed 

because they relied too implicitly on the minutes of the proceedings of the 

Company (partial because the work of the Sandys faction) Doctor Craven’s 

success is limited because in his use of private papers and other sources he is 

ever intent on disproving ‘‘a false thesis.’””’ His support of Warwick, despite 

j admissions he cannot avoid, is a case in point; his resort to such expressions 

4 as “it may well be imagined” (p. 241) or “it may be guessed” (p. 254) 

At when pusitive evidence is lacking, is neither scholarly nor quite fair; his 

vehemence of language in dismissing the denunciation of Warwick’s piracy 

and his subsequent protection of Governor Argall of Virginia and Governor 

Butler of Bermuda for conniving at this piracy as “a malicious indictment,” 
















if “a disingenuous and distorted account” impairs one’s confidence in his con- 
4 clusions. In short, commendable as is this volume in many respects, Doctor 
? Craven, because of his partiality, has failed to say the final word on the 
' subject. 






CHARLES H. METZGER, S.J., Px.D. 
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RECENT ADVANCES IN ENpocriINoLoGy. By A. T. Cameron, M.A., D.Sc. 
Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 1934. Pp. 359. $3.50. 






. THe ELEMENTS OF EXPERIMENTAL EmBryoLocy. By Julian S. Huxley, 
M.A., and G. R. De Beer, M.A., D.Sc. Cambridge: University Press, 
and New York: The Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. 498. $7.00. 






¥ | EmBryoLocy AND Genetics. By Thomas Hunt Morgan. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1934. Pp. 258. $3.00. 







ze THe EvuGEnic PrepicAMENT. By S. J. Holmes. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1933. Pp. 232. $2.00. 


Tue LimiraTIONs OF SciENCE. By J. W. N. Sullivan. New York: The 
Viking Press, 1933. Pp. 303. $2.75. 


These five books deal with topics that are closely related and are of current 












interest to many. 
The field of endocrinology offers a wide field for research. A vast amount 
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of literature has appeared on this subject within recent years. Many prob- 
lems have been solved or partially solved but many more remain to be solved. 
Dr. Cameron’s book is excellent in every respect and lives up to its title by 
bringing the work done in this field up to the end of 1932. A glance at 
the exhaustive bibliography will show anyone familiar with endocrinology 
that the authors quoted have been carefully selected from among the most 
thorough and reliable workers in this branch of medicine. Each chapter may 
be said to be a monograph on one or other of the various glands, with a long 
list of carefully documented references at the end. This reference list is 
worth the price of the book. 

The style is clear, concise and entertaining. There is a minimum amount 
of re-treating matter that has already been thoroughly dealt with by specialists 
in the respective fields. For instance, the splendid work done on Parathyroids 
by Collip is not only referred to but cross references to the exact part of his 
work are given in italics. In this way the bulk of the book is considerably 
reduced. 

The various theories held are clearly described and intelligently criticized. 
Dr. Cameron frequently disagrees with existing ideas but there is no element 
of the controversial to be found. Since the author is the Professor of 
Biochemistry at the University of Manitoba, one would expect to find the 
chemical nature of the various secretions more fully discussed. But this is 
as it should be from an entirely different standpoint, namely, from the stand- 
point of the more recent advances. The most noteworthy advances have been 
made in the field of biochemistry and the author is not very far wrong when 
he says in his preface, ““The final problem, the elucidation of the precise 
mechanism of the action of these principles, will require profound and 
prolonged biochemical and physiological study.” 

As everyone realizes, the most difficult problems arise from the peculiar 
interrelationships existing between the members of the whole system of endo- 
crine glands. Biochemical purification of the active principles and proper 
synthesis of them in the laboratory is one of the best ways of clearing up 
many of the most perplexing problems in this field. This phase of the matter 
is given the emphasis it seems to deserve. 

“The Elements of Experimental Embryology” is one of the latest additions 
to the Cambridge Comparative Physiology Series. It is a very large book 
well put together and profusely illustrated with whole-page and part-page 
cuts which are most helpful in demonstrating the problems discussed. It 
should form a valuable addition to a biological library. 

The authors have limited their field of study to the early period of develop- 
ment, that is, from the undifferentiated stage up to the laying down of the 
main organs with histologically differentiated tissues. They have approached 
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the problem of biological differentiation from the experimental side and have 
excluded such topics as the physiology of fertilization, the mechanics of 
cleavage, and the biochemistry of the egg and embryo except where these are 
intimately connected with their experiments. The preformationist theory is 
discussed in the introduction and excluded while the epigenetic theory is 
defended. The object of the experiments is to show that the variations, 
differentiation or origin of complexity in the organism is largely, if not 
entirely, due to specific responses to external stimuli. 

The fourteen chapters of the book take up the successive stages of develop- 
ment and show the influences, either natural or artificial, of differentiating 
factors such as polarity, cleavage, etc. The chapters on “organizers” and 
“fields and gradients” demonstrate the remarkable capacity for inducing 
differentiation by certain types of embryonic tissue. The most notable among 
these is the dorsal lip of the blastopore of amphibian embryos. This 
“organizer” phenomenon has been termed by other biologists “dependent 
differentiation.” 

From the empirical data gathered the authors have drawn up ten general 
rules regarding the phenomena of regeneration. Most of these regard the 
external influences, especially of tissue with the capacity of organizing indiffer- 
ent material. In discussing the various philosophical concepts in the beginning 
of the book, the Aristotelian view is given some credence but the view is rather 
poorly expressed. For Aristotle the ‘‘entelechy” is not an efficient cause but 
a “formal cause.” In other words it does exactly what the authors claim for 
the “organizers,” it “informs the undifferentiated matter.” The “entelechy” 
is that which activates a potency in the sense of putting the material in a 
definite species. 

The experiments and phenomena described throughout the book seem to 
point to the marvelous power of readjustment on the part of the living 
organism, a tendency for it to maintain its unity in the face of almost insur- 
mountable difficulties. This, however, points to vitalism, yet the authors 
take pains to point out that “no transcendent regulative principle’ need be 
invoked to explain the facts. The word preferred for such explanation is 
“chemo-differentiation,” which might well lead to a transcendent principle if 
carried to its ultimate conclusion. 

The author of the third book needs no introduction to those interested in 
science. We would expect to find an interestingly written scientific book and 
we are not disappointed. 

It might be said that this book is an embryology written from the genetic 
standpoint but it would perhaps be better to say that it is a compact experi- 
mental embryology splendidly correlated with the field of genetics. 

The seventeen chapters take us through the whole course of development 
from the fertilized egg to the full-size embryo along the usual stages of egg 
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cleavage, gastrulation, twinning, etc., but the whole approach is through the 
experimental method and not the descriptive method of old. Since Professor 
Morgan has written a large volume of over 700 pages on experimental embry- 
vlogy alone, we are in a better position to appreciate the clearness of exposition 
in this smaller book of a little over 250 pages. He has selected his illustra- 
tions, both verbal and pictorial or diagrammatic, so that it is easy for the 
student to follow his line of thought. 

It is interesting to see his leaning toward, or rather away from, vitalism— 
interesting mainly on account of the space he gives to discussing its feasibility 
or its inability to explain the problems at hand. He accepts Aristotle’s 
entelechy, as do so many other scientists, as some sort of guiding principle 
from the outside, putting it in the class of an efficient cause, as do Huxley 
and DeBeer in their book, rather than in the category of formal cause where 
it was placed by Aristotle. 

The acceptance of such a transcendental principle would seem, says Dr. 
Morgan, to make it hardly worth while to use the experimental method to 
study development. It is difficult to see why this futility should exist and no 
real philosopher would take such an attitude. 

The author says in the introduction that ‘new ways of finding out what 
is going on behind the scenes, and the discovery of potentialities in the egg 
never before suspected, conspire to awaken new interest.” It should also 
tend to make the scientist more of a philosopher, for it should show him how 
very much there is behind the scene and what tremendous “potentialities” are 
wrapped up in what is commonly known as “‘life.’”” Perhaps it would be 
difficult for him to give a very strict definition of those “potentialities” but 
any such definition would inevitably involve an ultimate potency, which would 
really be an activity. 

The chapters are short and to the point and this book, too, should make a 
valuable addition to the library of any student of biology. It might well be 
used as a supplementary textbook. Professor Morgan has undertaken a 
difficult task of condensing two large experimental fields and he has done 
his task well. 

For one who wishes to know just what is meant by eugenics, just what 
the eugenists are striving to accomplish and just what they are doing in a 
practical way to attain their ideal, Professor Holmes’ book will prove most 
useful. It is a comparatively short treatise clearly presenting the matter. 

Whether the reader is in sympathy with the movement or not, will deter- 
mine his general reaction, but at any rate the presentation is quite objective, 
remarkably so when one considers the likelihood of the emotional element in 
books dedicated to establishing some ideal. 

In a sense this book is a fine apologia for eugenics and, hence, the selection 
of data and arguments is directed toward this end. Such an end is the demon- 
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stration that eugenics is the only salvation for a race that is rapidly sinking 


so low that a relatively few generations will find the present-day moron, with 


an I. Q. of about 70, an intellectual giant by comparison. 

The eugenic predicament consists in this. The class of people who are 
capable of producing good stock is not only far in the minority, but these 
excellent people are very remiss about their duties of reproduction. “The 
class least-to-be-desired, though already much more numerous, seems to have 
little or no aversion to passing on their undesirable traits. “In general,” he 
says, ‘people are agreed that several kinds of hereditary defects should be 
gotten rid of to the extent that this can be done without recourse to objection- 
able methods.” ‘This is certainly true. It might be made even more universal 
by saying everybody is agreed on this much. 

“But,” he adds in another place, ‘‘in matters touching human relationships 
opinion is swayed by many kinds of bias.” This is also eminently true but a 
distinction should be made in the reprehensible type of bias and the justifiable 
type. Human relationships are swayed by both. The former is commonly 
known as prejudice resulting from sheer ignorance coupled with an unreason- 
able obstinacy in so much as considering the other side. The latter is the 
persistence of one’s opinion when after thorough consideration of the matter 
he believes the other side to be wrong. The Professor puts this latter kind 
of bias very neatly when he says: “In its practical aspects eugenics, like other 
disciplines which have to do with the conduct of life, is based on judgment of 
values.” Now a judgment of values must of necessity have some value that 
acts as a norm by which one is to be guided. Also “in practical aspects” and 
in any “discipline” of conduct this norm is called “the norm of morality.” 

This is not, as many modern humanitarians think, a variable affair based 
on likes and dislikes. It is an immutable law founded in the very essence 
of God and expressed in the dictate of the conscience of man “‘to do good and 
avoid evil.”” It is a law outside of man himself. But if man recognizes no 
law outside of himself he does what he pleases—that is, if he is consistent he 
does what he pleases. If it pleases him not to supply the hungry world with 
specimens of his most desired genes, then he simply will not supply them and 
no eugenist need feel offended if he refuses to comply with those things which 
cause him discomfort. He might tell the eugenist that he feels perfectly 
capable of regulating his own affairs and does not care to have them regulated 
for him. In which case the eugenist might say “this is merely a case of ‘anti- 
regulation complex’” as he said of Mr. Darrow. We suppose this means 
that the ideal man should wish to be regulated. But regulated by what? 
Once more we come back to the “‘judgment of values.” For the eugenist the 
supreme value seems to be better specimens of “homo sapiens.” But why 
should this particular individual, so recalcitrant to eugenic views in spite of 
his fine hereditary potentiality, place burdens on himself for the sake of the 
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“mob”? Because he is selfish to be sure, but that explains nothing for man 
is naturally selfish and unless the motives for self-sacrifice are sufficiently 
strong, very strong in fact, he will continue to satisfy the urges of the ego. 

This then forms the crux of the eugenic predicament. The eugenist sees 
with sorrow that “people of intelligence are indisposed to admit the conclusion 
that there is any moral obligation to perpetuate good heredity, and especially 


that it is incumbent upon anyone to sacrifice a few comforts of life in the 
interests of future generations” (p. 123). But he forgets that man’s animal 
nature alone seeks only its own interests, its own comforts, and the recogni- 
tion of obligations has been relegated to the ‘scrap-heap by those who foster 
the “culture” of that animal nature to the exclusion of all else. We are told 
that it is absurd to be held down to “moral obligations’ —they cause all kinds 
of inhibitions and psychological complexes. If the eugenist does not believe 
this let him ask the psychologist. 

It would seem that it is here that the eugenist may find the solution of his 
predicament. Let him take his little specimens of “homo sapiens,’”’ commonly 
called children, out of the hands of educators who are having such great suc- 
cess in teaching them that they have no moral obligations, that they must give 
expression to their every urge or become hopeless neurotics. It is, of course, 


preposterous to suggest to science, especially such a great science as eugenics, 


that there is a foundation to the moral law and more preposterous still to 
tell them that this law is the law of God. 

In “The Limitations of Science’’ we have a book that creates an interest 
by its very title. At least it should interest the ordinary man for he has been 
led to believe that Science should always be spelled with a capital, that it is 
something of a god whose enunciations are to be accepted as irrefutable. 

Professor Sullivan’s book is a most interesting one. Perhaps the greatest 
fault is that it covers too much territory, extending the eight chapters over 
the entire field of science. For this reason there is a certain unevenness of 
treatment. The weakest chapters are those relating to biology and anthro- 
pology. The best chapters deal with the physical universe, although his 
chapter on “The Nature of Mind” gives a rather succinct criticism of the 
prevalent systems of psychology. The many absurdities in this field of 
investigation lead the author to conclude that psychology has a long way to 
go before it can justly classify itself among the bona-fide sciences. Most of 
us will agree with him on this point. 

In treating the various branches of science he finds that the old, hard-and- 
fast concepts are being destroyed while the new ones have not proved alto- 


gether satisfactory. This process of “disillusionment,” so to speak, forces the 


conclusion that science has many limitations. 
All this kaleidoscopic succession of astounding discoveries has produced a 
revolution in the scientific outlook. One might say a revolution in two 
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respects: first in the sense of an upheaval or overthrow of the existing order 
in thought, and secondly, in the sense of a “revolving” or an “about-face.” 
For instance the old materialism has been discarded and the theory (for many 
a real dogma) of absolute determinism has given way to the almost opposite 
extreme of complete indeterminism. Free will has not only been conceded 
to man but it is being postulated in the case of the electron and proton. 

The school of scientific thought headed by Whitehead and Eddington 
receives very favorable treatment and its tendencies are pointed out. There 
is a demand for the incorporation in scientific investigation of the idea of 
purpose which had been rejected because it is not a scientific notion. 

Non-Euclidian geometry is not so recent a discovery but the author has 
shown how the dethronement of Euclidian geometry passed from the theoreti- 
cal to the practical phase with the advent of Einstein’s theory. This system 
was used by Minkowski to explain the four dimensional space-time concept 
and has led to the extremely complicated geometry of Riemann. There seems 
to be no end to the possible non-Euclidian systems. All this is not very 
conducive to the feeling of certainty in the scientific field. 

This book brings out clearly the dangers to which the method of prescinding 
leads in the outlook of science. In scientific investigations we may prescind 
from many things, such as purpose, finality, God, etc. This holds for a 
narrow field only and it is not at all valid to extend this prescinding method 
to life as a whole. It is in this way that a scientist ends by denying the reality 
of a thing from which at the start he prescinded. 

The book is admirably written and, as already mentioned, highly thought- 
provoking. It should appeal to a very wide range of readers who will find 
in its pages entertainment, instruction and a clearer conception of the 


W. D. O’LzEary, S.J., M.D. 



























tendencies in the sciences of today. 
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THE STUART PreTENDERS. A History of the Jacobite Movement, 1688- 
1807. By Sir Charles Petrie. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923. 
Pp. 315. $3.50. 

Wes.ey. By James Laver. New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1933. Pp. 
169. $1.50. 

JoHN HENRY NEWMAN, Anglican Minister, Catholic Priest, Roman Car- 
dinal. By J. Elliot Ross. New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1933. 
Pp. 258. $2.75. 

These books may be taken as representing a cross section through the 
many strata that have been added, during recent years, to English biography. 
Very naturally, they raise the question: What, then, is the English way? 
What (as Mr. Belloc speaks) is Englishry? What (as Father Gervase 
Mathew asks) is an Englishman? 

Mrs. Sheed (Maisie Ward) who edits the extraordinarily suggestive and 
valuable essays gathered under the general title of ““The English Way” 
explains that ‘“‘the book does not attempt to analyze the English Way of 
being Catholic, but to present certain characters, certain ideas from which 
the reader may make his own analysis and paint his own picture.” For such 
an analysis ample material is offered. What strikes one first, however, is 
less the presence than the lack of agreement among this group of Englishmen 
writing about Englishmen. Mr. Chesterton can say of Alfred the Great 
that he was “extremely English.” But what of, say Aelred of Rievaulx? 
“That St. Aelred was an Englishman,” Father Jarrett assures us, “was the 
boast of his contemporary biographers”; and yet Dom Knowles (than who 
in this matter of Englishry no one, I imagine, may claim to be a better judge) 
says of St. Aelred that he has “nothing of that massive force, that settled 
calm, that munificent benignity that are so characteristic of St. Woulstan, 
and which reappears in greater or less degree in so many of his greatest 
countrymen in succeeding ages.’’ Or, again, what is peculiarly English about 
the ‘‘mysticism” of Dame Julian of Norwich? 

Obviously, “‘Englishry” means something more than some one single 
quality of being either British or Anglo-Saxon or Norman. Mr. Trappes- 
Lomax adds to the very words just quoted: “It is a quality which is not 
exclusive of enthusiasm, or romance or even of the idea of glory.” But are 
not precisely these three things, enthusiasm, romance and the idea of glory, 
the peculiar traits, respectively, of the Celt, the Teuton and the Gaul? And 
must we say, then, that an Englishman is one who, being born somewhere 
between Berwick and St. Ives, has in him any possible combination of the 
Celtic stock of the original Britons, the Latin blood of Roman soldiers, 
the romantic temperament of blue-eyed Saxons, the high-hearted practicality 
of Nordic Vikings and the clear-headed administrative harshness of such a 
Norman as Becket, who, in Belloc’s picture, is “authoritative, determined 
and always laying upon himself a clear course and always holding a clear 
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definition both of his rights but still more of his duties?” Perhaps we shall 
conclude with Father Martindale: ‘‘all nations are worth one another . . . 
are in the long run equivalent. . . . Practically every one has in him the 
elements of the gentleman and the cad.” At any rate it is interesting, after 
comparing the extreme differences between, say, Alcuin and Crashaw, to 
compare the extremely “English” way in which either Fisher or More dies 
with the last moments of, say, the Carthaginian St. Cyprian (Migne, 
Patrologia Latina III, 1498 sqq.) or of the Asiatic martyr St. Carpus, whose 
last little whimsical laugh can only be described in second century Greek 
by the same verb which Anacreon uses to apply to light-hearted Ionian lovers, 
who lived and died five centuries before the coming of Christ. 

None of the other ‘‘Lives’’ listed above probes quite so deeply this problem 
of Englishry. Yet they offer interesting studies of various types. 

Dr. Painter’s “William Marshal” is the study of a Norman type. William 
was the son of that John Marshal who, 


having four sons and a fruitful wife, considered the youngest of his sons of far 
less value than a strong castle. He cheerfully told the king’s messengers that he 
cared little if William were hanged, for he had the anvils and hammers with which to 


forge still better sons. 


Happily, however, as Dr. Painter is able to point out, William came to 
manhood in a time when ‘‘God and Woman, the Church and the troubadour 
cult of Courtly Love were beginning to soften and polish the manners of 
the feudal aristocracy.” (I have taken the liberty to capitalize Church, 
seeing that Woman and Courtly Love were so favored by the author.) 
William is presented successively as Squire and Bachelor, Knight-errant, 
Familiaris Regis, Associate Justiciar, the King’s Marshal, Lord of Longue- 
ville and of Leinster, Earl of Pembroke, Royalist General and Regent of 
England. Such a biography, as Dr. Painter says, “that depicts the position, 
activities, manners and thoughts of a member of the feudal caste serves to 
elucidate the history of the period.’”’ This claim is so admirably vindicated 
that it may seem captious to make a single reservation. The reservation, 
however, must be made. It must be pointed out that Dr. Painter reveals 
a certain inexperience in dealing with the simplest elements of Catholic 
thought and sentiment. In this way his admirable chapter on the death 
of the Earl is marred. It is far from clear to a Catholic that the document 
quoted reveals, as Dr. Painter says, that “the identification of the virtues 
pleasing to God with the chivalric ones of prowess, wisdom and loyalty is 
complete.” Of course, facienti quod in se est Deus non denegat gratiam; 
but it by no means follows that the natural virtues are ever to be identified 
with supernatural endowments. Moreover, Dr. Painter seems not to have 


the distinction between sacramental absolution and _ canonical 
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indulgence; and surely, he must have misread the document when he writes: 
“The abbots of Reading and Nutley then heard William’s last confession 
and absolved him.” 

In the “Life of Edward the Black Prince,” the much-lamented Henry 
Dwight Sedgwick has brought his peculiar charm to the depicting of the 
“Flower of Knighthood out of all the world.” It is a work based on docu- 
ments. “I have invented nothing,” says the author. It would be impossible 
in a few lines to convey anything of the richness of color and fulness of form 
which this picture reveals. It must suffice to note that on the problem 
of Englishry Mr. Sedgwick has this to say: 


The Black Prince is often considered to be a Frenchman, but, in spite of his 
descent, which was in great part foreign, in spite of his daily speech, for he spoke 
French to his familiars, and in spite of his family claim to the French crown, he 
was a typical Englishman, simple, fearless, keen for his interests—which always ap- 
peared to him under the names Duty, Honor, or Patriotism, and, had they not done 
so he would have been far less keen—unintellectual, incurious of things of beauty, 
tenacious, resourceful, cruel where cruelty seems to him justice, loyal, true to his 
word, a good friend, disdainful of foreigners and their ways, strong of body, active 
and vigorous, and with somewhat of the bulldog’s temperament. . . . To realize his 
English character you have but to compare him with his contemporaries, Charles V 
of France, clever, politic, rusé, trés fin; the Duc de Berry, Charles’ brother, culti- 
vated, sensitive, very Latin; Charles le mauvais of Navarre, a man of Oriental 
sinuousness; or Don Pedro the Cruel, a morose, savage, suspicious man, who were 
all allied to the Black Prince by blood. . . . And England made its Prince, born 
of French stock, speaking French, claiming the lands of France as his own, a typical 
Englishman. 


All the same, there is something Norman in the Englishry of this Prince. 
You can see it in his letters. 

The little life of Queen Elizabeth by Mona Wilson may well serve to 
illustrate the less pretentious style of biography which is at present flooding 
the markets. There can be no doubt about the author’s singleness of aim; 
nor can there be about the accuracy of the outline. The outline is not 
accurate. It could not be. Miss Wilson has tried the impossible, namely, 
to synthesize the hoary “Protestant myth” with the modern, cynical, psycho- 
analytical theories about Elizabeth. One had hoped that the old catch-phrases 
had been banished forever; but they here appear once more: “. . . England 
as against the foreigner . . . invasion of missionary priests . . . English 
Catholics had now the definite choice between loyalty and treason.” 

It is clear that Sir Charles Petrie in “The Stuart Pretenders” has eman- 
cipated himself from these old shackles. Thus, speaking of James II, he 
can write: “There is clearly no common standard by which things temporal 
and things eternal can be measured, and if James preferred to save his soul 
by sacrificing the throne, criticism must, of necessity, be silent.” 
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Sir Charles, writing about the Stuarts, may be thought to be looking at 
Englishry through Scots eyes. Nevertheless it seems right to set down 
some of his remarks: 


The average Englishman whose pocket is always on the Right, if his heart is 
often to the Left. . . . Youth and mystery always appeal to a sentimental people 
like the English. . . . The Englishman favors an aristocratic system in religious 
matters, and one that will not trouble him much. 


The little study of Wesley by Mr. Laver shows a firsthand knowledge 
of his subject. It is happily distinguished from many of the English lives 
by an emphasis on the Catholic elements that went into the spiritual forma- 
tion of Wesley. Much more, indeed, could be said than Mr. Laver could 
set down in so short a Life. Thus I imagine that very few modern Meth- 
odists who read Wesley’s little sketch of the Baron de Renty know that 
the sketch is really a translation from the work of the French Jesuit St. Jure. 
On the matter of Englishry there are many things in Wesley’s Journal 
which Mr. Laver does not mention; yet he quotes at some length the 
memorable dialogue between Wesley and “the serious man” who insisted 
on finding out “whether | held the doctrine of the decrees as he did.” “I 
told him over and over,”’ says John, “we had better keep to practical things 
lest we should be angry at one another.” 

And Newman? Father D’Arcy in a peculiarly subtle analysis that crowns 
“The English Way” says that Newman is “characteristically English and 
Victorian English.” And yet what a world between Newman with “the 
mannerisms and stiff demeanor of the Anglican clergyman . . . the accent 
of Oxford” and Langland as he is revealed in Christopher Dawson’s illumi- 
nating essay. As Father Ross points out, Newman was kept from concerning 
himself with the practical applications of religion to everyday life, or at 
least with the social applications of the Gospel. What was everything to 
Langland was, to say the least, very little to Newman. Father Ross quotes 
J. A. Froude’s comparison of Newman to Julius Caesar: “. . . his face 
remarkably like that of Julius Caesar ...I have often thought of the resem- 
blance, and believed that it extended to the temperament.” And yet what 
could be so completely un-Latin and so perfectly English as the unforgettable: 
“|. . in our height of hope, ever to be sober, and in our depth of desolation, 
never to despair?” 

What gives a special character to Father Ross’ Life of Newman may be 
said to be, what a Times reviewer found in a famous answer of Newman 
to Pusey, “the English habit of not letting off the blunders and follies of his 
own side, and of daring to think that a cause is better served by outspoken 
independence of judgment than by fulsome, unmitigated puffing.” Father 
Ross even goes so far as to say of “The Present Position of Catholics”: 
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“Superb as these Lectures are, they would have been strengthened by a 
few paragraphs here and there pointing out the extravagances of some 
Catholics.” 

No “English habit,” however, would be thoroughly “English” if it were 
not somewhat inconsistent; and it is to be feared that some may find Father 
Ross not wholly consistent. ‘hus in connection with Monsignor Taibot, 
Father Ross permits himself the somewhat needless remark: “Talbot was a 
good example of the fact that the most dangerous people are not those in 
asylums, but those outside, not yet insane enough to be recognized as crazy.” 
Nevertheless he does not allow Newman to pass unrebuked for the strong 
language: “the thought of the Anglican service makes me shiver, and the 
thought of the Thirty Nine Articles makes me shudder.” If ever strong lan- 
guage was called for it was surely in that particular instance, “‘and yet,” Father 
Ross says, “it is to be regretted that he used phrases which were calculated 
to offend some of his old friends among the Anglicans.’’ It may be that 
more than one of Father Ross’ obiter dicta will have a similar effect on 


Catholic friends. 


GERALD G. WALSH, S.J. 





JosepH SMITH, AN AMERICAN PropHet. By John Henry Evans. New 


York: The Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. xi, 447. $4.00. 


JoHN WESLEY AND THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. A Study of His Social 
and Political Influence. By Maldwyn Edwards, M.A. New York: The 
Abingdon Press, 1933. Pp. 220. $1.50. 


The first of these two books is a pretentious volume purporting to be the 
first unbiased account of the founder of Mormonism. In the author’s own 
words: “In this book I have tried to give a scientific treatment of Joseph 
Smith, the Mormon prophet—that is, to present the available facts, without 
smothering these facts in opinion. This, I believe, has never been done 
before.” 

To accomplish his purpose, the author, using a wealth of unpublished 
source material, divides his work into three parts: First, a chronological ac- 
count of the life story of Joseph Smith; Second, a statement of the prophet’s 
religious philosophy; Third, the prophet’s explanation of himself. 

The first section of the book, then, reviews the life of Joseph Smith. He 
was born at Sharon, Vermont, in 1805, the son of parents who lived by 
farming. This occupation yielded such meager returns that the family, al- 
ways in poverty, at times came close to absolute destitution. At Palmyra, 
New York, whither the family had moved after his birth, Joseph lived the 
normal life of a normal boy until his fourteenth year. In this year (1820) 
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began the wonderful series of visions and religious experiences which, a 
few years later, culminated in the writing of the Book of Mormon and the 
founding of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints. Through 
the zealous preaching of the first disciples of the prophet, the Church rapidly 
increased in numbers. ‘These, at the command of the prophet, gathered to- 
gether, first at Kirtland, Ohio, then in Missouri, whence they were forcibly 
ejected by the older settlers. Finally, Joseph gathered his followers at 
Nauvoo, Illinois, where he reached the highest point of his personal power, 
being, at once, the prophet of a new religion, the mayor of the largest town 
in Illinois, the commander of the largest body of trained soldiers outside of 
the Federal army, the founder of a city and a university, and candidate for 
President of the United States. On June 27, 1844, Joseph Smith was shot 
to death by a mob at Carthage, Illinois. 

As to the religious ideas of Joseph Smith, they were “anthropocentric.” 
Human personality, human growth, human welfare, these were the import- 
ant things in the universe. A belief in God must underlie all religion, and 
the Mormon prophet believed in God, a Triune God, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, of Whom only the Father and Son are persons. God is not 
infinitely perfect, but always progressing to greater perfection. God is 
merely perfected man. Man is not created but generated by God through 
spiritual generation. Spirit is a name for matter so tenuous that it cannot 
be seen. Man pre-exists his earthly life and is immortal. The purpose of 
man’s life, pre-existent, earthly, and hereafter, is continual progress toward 
God. “Man is god in embryo, as God is perfected man.” 

The Mormon Church is the means by which God is preparing mankind 
for the Second Coming of Christ, the universal resurrection of the dead, 
the Millennium, the end of the world and the eternal life of man in either 
the telestial kingdom (Hell), the terrestrial (non-Mormon), or the celestial 
(Mormon) kingdom. Baptism was adopted by the prophet, but only for 
adults. There being no such thing as Original Sin, there is consequently no 
need for infant baptism. 

In temporal affairs, the Mormon Church was to be a communistic society 
ruled over by the bishop. Polygamy is forbidden in the Book of Mormon, 
but Joseph Smith considered the passage to refer to a time when men would 
be considerably more perfect than the present. Polygamy, to him, was the 
only means of eradicating the evil of prostitution and thus giving the entire 
female sex the privilege of being honored matrons and respected wives. 

In the last section of the book, the miraculous character of the Book of 
Mormon and the foundation of the Mormon Church is discussed. Joseph 
Smith’s testimony is given together with that of various witnesses who claim 
to have seen the golden plates from which the Book of Mormon was trans- 
lated and to have had part in some of the visions of the prophet. 
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In giving us a distinctly Mormon view of Joseph Smith, the author has 
written an interesting and refreshing book, the more so in that he has tried 
to keep it from being the morbid, dreary, psychological analysis which 
modern biography usually metes out to such men as the Mormon prophet. 
However, with the author’s opinion of Joseph Smith, we cannot agree. When 
examining what purports to be a new revelation, two of the criteria we must 
apply are: Is this revelation contrary to right reason? Does this revelation 
contradict any truth which God has previously revealed? The Mormon 
prophet reveals to us a finite, progressing God; reason and previous revela- 
tion demand an infinite, immutable God. Joseph Smith denies the creation 
of the world and of man; God has revealed the fact of creation. The prophet 
condemns man to external striving and change; reason and previous revela- 
tion teach that man can, if he will, attain the perfect beatitude which is his 
innate desire. A good man, an inspiring personality, a brilliant organizer, 
Joseph Smith no doubt was; but a prophet of God, he certainly was not. 

In the second volume under consideration, Mr. Edwards gives an account 
of the social and political influence of John Wesley (1703-1791) on 
eighteenth-century England. The secret of this influence is found in the 
popularity of his pamphlets and the widespread apostolate of open-air preach- 
ing carried on by himself and his disciples in the Methodist Society. 

John Wesley’s political ideas were all in support of the institutions of his 
day. The proposition that government rests on the consent of the governed, 
found no favor with him. The Divine Right of Kings was his accepted 
position, while he loathed democracy. His attitude towards the King, as 
an institution, was one of support and reverence; towards individual rulers, 
however, his attitude varied. George III was, for him, the perfect Prince, 
while he intensely disliked James I and Charles II]. Again, he was a sup- 
porter of eighteenth-century aristocratic government, yet held the nobility 
in contempt. As for the common people, there is no indication in Wesley’s 
writings or actions that he wished them to have the slightest share in 
government. 

John Wesley’s loyalty to the king and the established forms of government 
led him to write bitterly against the American Colonies during their struggle 
for independence. One of the pamphlets, “Calm Address to our American 
Colonies,” ran to 40,000 copies in three months and helped to win popular 
support in England for the American War. 

In regard to Wesley’s work during the French Revolution, the author 
concludes: “‘Wesley did not avert a revolution in England, for whether he 
had lived, or not, that would never have happened; but it can be legitimately 
argued that because of his work and influence, the impact of the Revolution 
was softened and England was far less disturbed.” 

We must mention two social movements in which the founder of 
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Methodism took part: the movement for Catholic relief and the agitation 
against the Slave Trade. Wesley was bitterly against Catholic relief. He 
continually preached and wrote that Catholics were altogether untrust- 
worthy since they were subjects of the Pope rather than the King. He was 
a pioneer agitator against the Slave Trade, his “Thoughts on Slavery” 
centering the interest of thousands on the question. The traffic in slaves, 
however, was not abolished until after his death. 

Mr. Edwards, in his interesting study, has judiciously and_ fittingly 
assigned to John Wesley his proper place in the political and social thought 
of the eighteenth century. This place is neither among the leaders and 
originators, nor is it among the lower retainers. Rather it is a position of 
influential support, invaluable to the actual leaders. 


Car L. Firstos, S.J. 
















Erasmus. By Christopher Hollis. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 
1933. Pp. x, 309. $2.25. 


Tue Memorrs or Benvenuto CELLINI. ‘Translated by Robert Hobart 
Cust and illustrated by James Daugherty. New York: Duffield and 
Green, Inc., 1932. Pp. xxvi, 547. $3.50. 








The author of The American Heresy has turned his hand to the writing 
of a biography of the greatest of the northern humanists, and his effort was 
rewarded by its selection as the Catholic Book of the Month for October, 
1933. This volume is one of the Science and Culture Series, edited by Father 
Husslein of St. Louis University. 

The work presents little that is new on the famous man of letters. Mr. 
Hollis draws his information, as he says in his note prefacing the footnotes 
at the back of the volume, almost exclusively from Erasmus’ own letters 












edited by Professor Percy S. Allen, and from the two-volume work of Dr. 
John J. Mangan on the “Life, Character, and Influence of Erasmus,” which 
appeared in 1927. Mr. Hollis, however, does not fail to take exception to 
Mangan’s interpretation of Erasmus when he finds himself differing with 
his guide. On the whole the book is rather interesting, but it is in no sense 
comparable in literary style to the previous writings of the author. More- 
over, it would seem to the reviewer that Erasmus does not find in this new 
biographer one who gives sufficient credit to the humanist for the place 









he occupied in the learned world of the early sixteenth century. Everyone 
knows Erasmus was greedy for money. What one of the humanists was not? 







Likewise it is not particularly astonishing to read the many letters of ex- 






aggerated flattery which Erasmus wrote and the obvious hypocrisy dis- 






played, when one keeps in mind that such was scarcely more than typical 
of the epistolary style of that day. 
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It is rather evident that Mr. Hollis does not like Erasmus, and that what 
praise he bestows is given somewhat begrudgingly (except Erasmus’ respect 
for the poor). When the young student’s guardians wish to have him enter 
a monastery and Erasmus objects, Mr. Hollis makes the very helpful com- 
ment: “Send him into a monastery? The wonder was that they did not 
drown him” (p. 12). When the author finds Luther and Erasmus writing 
fulsome letters to one another, and the latter writing words of praise to 
Henry VIII for his “chastity,” he ends his chapter with the staccato touch: 
“The pack of hypocrites!” (p. 209). <A trifle unrestrained language to use 
in what would seem to be an attempt at a serious treatment of the man. 
But the unkindest cut to Erasmus is delivered in the indelicate remark (p. 
215)—a remark which would make one wonder if Mr. Hollis himself is 
not trying to be funny. 

Such statements as the following would need much greater elucidation to 
be accepted by historians of the period: “Polydore Vergil . . . the first his- 
torian of England” (p. 57); “in his [Erasmus’] day there were no girls’ 
schools” (p. 277) ; “the greatest of the reforming Popes, Paul III” (p. 267) ; 
then the reference to the Reuchlin-Pfefferkorn quarrel creating ‘‘an at- 
mosphere without which the subsequent career of Luther would have been 
impossible” (p. 168); “that Erasmus very largely owes his fame to the ac- 
cident of his coincidence with Luther is certain” (p. 182). 

The work is a good piece of printing, the reviewer noting only two in- 
stances where it would seem a word was omitted. Again at the bottom of 
p. 127 the author has a confusion of dates: if Erasmus wrote his letter to 
John Botzheim in 1523 concerning the Moriae Encomium it was “fourteen 
years later” instead of “twenty-three” as Mr. Hollis says, since the Moriae 
was published in 1509. The work has a short bibliography which does not 
include the works of Major or the older volumes of Lindeboom or Mest- 
werdt on Erasmus. Father Husslein writes a splendid introduction to this vol- 
ume, one which makes the reader wish that he might have written of Erasmus 
rather than Mr. Hollis—his appreciation seems to be a little keener. The 
book has no index, which of course is always an unfortunate omission if its 
author intends that it should be employed much. 

This new edition of the famous ‘““Memoirs” of the renaissance goldsmith 
has been translated by the translator of the two-volume edition of the auto- 
biography which appeared in 1910. This time Mr. Cust gives the unex- 
purgated text in a translation that includes all the grammatical monstrosi- 
ties and confused spellings of the original, in an effort as the Preface to the 
volume states: “to demonstrate the theory that the force and vividness of 
the original narrative are heightened rather than diminished by the wild 
confusion of detailed thought in the thread of it.” This edition of Cellini 
carries a large number of excellent illustrations by James Daugherty which 
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portray something of the bumptious and baudy manner in which Cellini 
swaggered his way through sixteenth-century Italy and France. 

On the whole the work is a good example of the printer’s labor. However, 
it would seem that there are a few cases which are misprints rather than 
the errors of Cellini’s amanuensis. This edition of Cellini is entirely free of 
notes, and unlike Cust’s earlier edition is intended likely for the popular 


reader more than for the student of the Italian Renaissance. 
JouHn Tracy ELtuis. 


Martin LutHer: THE Oak oF Saxony. By Edwin P. Booth. New York: 
Round Table Press, 1933. Pp. vii, 271. $2.50. 


Martin LuTHER: GeRMANY’s ANGRY Man. By Abram Lipsky. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1933. Pp. xv, 305. $3.00. 


Cettic PEOPLES AND RENAISSANCE Europe. By David Mathew. New 
York: Sheed & Ward, 1933. Pp. xv, 525. $5.00. 


The subtitles of these sketches of Martin Luther are well chosen. They 
not only attract the attention of prospective readers, but characterize fairly 
well the general drift of each author’s point of view. Students of Luther, 
however, will be disappointed if they seek for new information, or even for 
a penetrating glimpse into the character of the most disputed personality the 
German peoples have produced. Superficial in their historical treatment, 
these authors are even more superficial in character analysis. 

In “The Oak of Saxony,” after painting an idyllic picture of Luther’s 
boyhood (in contradiction to Luther’s own reminiscences in later life), 
Edwin Booth proceeds to portray the crises of Luther’s life with a pen de- 
voted to the heroic proportions foreshadowed by the subtitle. The “discov- 
ery” of “justification by faith alone” is described in keeping with the myth 
that Luther has in this, his greatest aberration, followed directly in the steps 
of St. Paul and St. Augustine. Throughout the period from the discovery 
until his excommunication, Luther is pictured as a faithful and zealous 
monk, sincerely obedient to Superiors, Religious and ecclesiastical, forced 
by circumstances to take the lead in a reform which developed into revolt 
against his wishes. Luther’s visit to Rome and the indulgence controversy 
are played up dramatically to contrast his humility, zeal and orthodoxy with 
the pride, worldliness and infidelity to trust of his opponents. His contra- 
dictory attitudes before and during the peasant revolt are defended with 
equal facility and approval by the author. 

Passages such as “ . . . the sacramental system of the Roman Church, a 
system built up in the same few centuries preceding Luther which saw the 
rise of the autocratic power of the papacy” (page 130); and “It [the Bull 
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‘Exsurge Domine’] affirmed the heretical quality of Luther’s position in 
opposing the sale of indulgences, and it did so in open defiance of the finest 
thought of the historic Catholic Church” (p. 127), indicate how deeply 
this professor of Church History has studied his subject. Frequent ref- 
erences to the “historic Church”—contrasted implicitly with the Church of 
Luther’s day and of our own—are apparently intended as vague justifica- 
tion for muddled theological exposition. 

The author of “Martin Luther: Germany’s Angry Man” likewise in- 
spires the reader with no great confidence in his historical accuracy when 
he refers in his preface to the Dominican, Denifle, as a Jesuit writer, and 
dismisses the scholarly work of Grisar as merely incorporating all but the 
most fantastic charges of Denifle. This writer believes that “the Luther 
enigma dissolves as soon as we grasp the fact of his thoroughgoing hon- 
esty” (p. viii). Little concerned with the religious import of his subject, 
he sees in Luther’s “‘re-discovery” of “salvation by faith alone” a strug- 
gle for the integration of personality. This is the master thought of the book. 
Luther “was the Reformation” because this salvation by faith alone “divested 
of its musty religious odor . . . emerges as a psychological principle of im- 
mense range of application” (p. x). 

This principle, referred to frequently in the course of the narrative, is 
taken up more in detail in Chapter XIV, on “Split Personality.” Here we 
are informed: ‘‘Consciousness of sin is, in psychological terms, a sense of 
divided personality, the characteristic malady of religious mystics, whose 
cry for salvation is a longing for integration, a desire to become by the 
mystic process of love and faith one with Christ and whole as He was” 
(p. 141). This chapter betrays an utterly false conception of mysticism in 
the Catholic Church and is not even fair to Luther. 

Historical fairness would seem to dictate that the word of a violent op- 
ponent of the Church be carefully checked with contemporary records before 
being accepted as true. No apparent attempt is made by either of these 
authors to observe this rule of criticism. Where confirmations are cited for 
misrepresented facts, they are from the works of Luther or from other sus- 
pected sources. This is particularly disastrous to truth where questions of 
doctrine are involved. Such is the case in the treatment of indulgences, free 
will, marriage, and, most difficult of all, the doctrine of justification. 

More amazing, however, than the doctrinal caricature which results from 
misread history and ignorance of theology, is the fact that neither of these 
authors seems to suspect the tremendous influence for evil implied or ex- 
pressed in Luther’s doctrine and actions. That Luther’s teaching on jus- 
tification should result in widespread melancholy (as Abram Lipsky admits) 
and later make the German nation notorious for its suicide record is suf- 
ficient indictment of the doctrine as well as of the main thesis of Lipsky’s 
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book. But this is a mere trifle compared to the religious and social disin- 
tegration resulting from the anti-intellectual individualism with which Luther 
has infected the world. If sowing the seed of our modern chaos is to merit 
the title of greatness, then Luther was great. 

“Celtic Peoples and Renaissance Europe” is a study by Father Mathew 
of the waning political influence of the old Celtic culture and it reveals to 
the student of history the well-springs of historical movements. The author 
has abandoned the conventional points of view which find unity, frequently 
at the expense of objectivity, in a definitely national, religious, or cultural 
outlook. Wherever possible he lets characters and documents speak for them- 
selves. His purpose is to throw into relief the process of cultural conflict, 
the decline of the old Celtic culture with its primitive political forms in 
the religious upheaval of the sixteenth century and under the pressure of 
the unified national policies of Renaissance England. A fair knowledge of 
Elizabeth’s reign is presupposed, while historical background, that dull blur 
against which we view the highlights of history, is freshened and lighted till 
we see clearly the wealth of detail from which the characters and events 
of history have emerged. Copious notes guarantee objectivity, and thorough 
summaries precede each section and chapter to achieve a unity which would 
otherwise be difficult to maintain in this complex subject. 

The method chosen is ideal for the purpose. Characters representing diver- 
gent religious and political adherence are sketched intimately to illustrate 
varying reactions to the religious and political movements of the time. In 
these characters we see reflected the countryside which they represent. The 
composite picture gives a deep appreciation of the complex motives which 
determined the reactions of repulsion or attraction of the various sections 
of the “Celtic fringe.” 

The Welsh, attached to the monarchy by strong loyalty towards the 
sovereigns who had sprung from their soil, failed to appreciate the import 
of the religious changes being accomplished under the last and illegitimate 
Tudor. Through lack of priests and the religious indifference engendered 
by the spirit of the age they were gradually weaned away from the re- 
ligion of their fathers and bound into the national state by official and 
economic ties, to say nothing of the numerous monasteries in the hands of 
complacent squires. All hope of concerted action in favor of the old re- 
ligion was stifled in that Celtic quarter. 

In Scotland the Catholic chiefs in the highlands were too busy with their 
personal feuds and their common antagonism towards the anglicized lords 
of the lowlands to unite in any program that would free their queen from 
the relentless Elizabeth. The dark figure of Hamilton dominating the low- 
lands and the fanatic Knox were sufficient to check any power the chiefs 
might muster to restore their queen and their religion. 
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Ireland presents a more complicated scene. There was no common bond 
to unite the great earls of the old Norman families in the south with the 
powerful O’Neil in the north, or the Celtic clans of the west. As a surety 
that no united action would take place, England had its settlers, the official 
class, in the Pale. By bribery they stirred up latent feuds; by opposition they 
checked incipient rebellions; by economic pressure they paralyzed the re- 
sources of the land. Behind them always loomed the power of the crown, 
protecting, mothering. Even Lord Deputies were powerless before the 
dogged civil agents whose positions and fortunes depended on a subdued, 
or at least a disunited, Ireland. 

But the chasm between the Celtic peoples and Renaissance Europe is most 
clearly manifested in the earnest but futile attempts of the Irish to form an 
efficacious alliance with Spain. Spain was willing to spend money and 
soldiers to preserve the ancient faith, but political expediency caused end- 
less delays and the faultlessly correct Spaniards were rather suspicious of 
these strange, direct men who seemed so rude and uncivilized. When help 
did come it was too late, or too meager for the purpose. Moreover, it def- 
initely destroyed what little hope there was of union between the pro-Span- 
ish Irish and the anti-Spanish Welsh. The latter looked upon the Irish 
alliance as despicable treason. There is little likelihood that a closer con- 
tact with Spain would have proved more fruitful for Ireland. The diver- 
gence of culture was too great to admit of a sympathetic alliance on terms 
of equality. The “waning star of Celtic culture had set.”’ 

Christopher Dawson, in his introduction to Father Mathew’s work, beau- 
tifully sums up its worth. The author has “ brought home to us the tragic 
realities of this process of cultural conflict and change” and ‘‘makes us see 
the past not only from the point of view of the statesmen and rulers who 
‘made history,’ but also with the eyes of those at whose expense history was 


made.” 
A. Patrick Mapcertrt, S.J. 


ETHNOLOGY 


THE METHOD AND THEORY oF ETHNOLOGy. An Essay in Criticism. By 
Paul Radin. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933. Pp. xv, 


278. $2.50. 


BEITRAGE ZUR METHODIK DER VOLKERKUNDE. Von Gaston Van Bulck, 
S.J. Dr. Phil. & Litt. Wein: Institutes fiir Vélkerkunde an der Univer- 
sitat Wien, 1931. Pp. viii, 256. $2.50. 


Primitive Arts AND Crarts. An Introduction to the Study of Material 
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Culture. By R. U. Sayce. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. 

xiii, 291. $2.00. 

The first two books are on the same theme, but as different in their method 
as they could possibly be. Radin’s three purposes are stated by himself as 
follows: 


[First] to make a critical and objective examination of the various methods and 
theories underlying modern anthropology, particularly in the United States; sec- 
ondly, to emphasize the fact that anthropology has no affinities with the natural or 
the biological sciences, that it must deal with the description of specific cultures. 
specific events and specific individuals exactly as any historical investigation ot 
so-called higher civilization does; and finally, that it has no more concern with 
the study of cultural processes than has the study of any of our own cultures. 


Dr. Radin, in keeping with his first object, discusses chiefly the methods 
and theories of Boas, Wissler, Kroeber, Lowie and Sapir. Von Bulck, how- 
ever, draws most of his data from the African field. 

Radin holds to the historical method in ethnology and argues that Boas 
falls back upon “the viewpoint of the natural scientist—more specifically, the 
physicist,” (p. 9) in his interpretation of ethnological material. Father Van 
Bulck avoids this pitfall and clings to the culture-historical approach. 

The first author’s criticism that the followers of the Boas school ‘‘are appar- 
ently historically minded one minute and scientifically minded the next” 
(p. 13) cannot be brought against Van Bulck, for the latter is consistent 
throughout in his study of the material used in his discussion. 

Ethnology will perhaps never entirely overcome one difficulty—that of 
trying to reconstruct the picture of an organic (dynamic) primitive culture 
out of the static elements selected from the cultures of primitive peoples today. 
Radin finds that Boas, by a method which is “fundamentally unhistorical” 
(p. 17), equates “a culture fact with a dynamic fact, to which a dynamic 
character was given through inferences drawn from its distribution” (p. 17). 
He cites Boas’ own words in justification of this method of ethnologic pro- 
cedure (p. 18). Van Bulck clearly states the problem which confronted Boas 
but which the latter seems not to have satisfactorily solved, judging from 
Radin’s criticism (pp. 17-33). 

Van Bulck’s observation deserves full citation (p. 240, reviewer's 
translation) : 


The ethnologist is faced by a two-fold task: First, out of the static elements 
presented in ethnographic reports, he must construct the dynamic character of the 
culture type of today. Secondly, since for the earlier periods even the static is 
wanting, he must extract from what is now static the dynamic elements of the archaic 


strata. 
In fact, the last section (“Dynamisches und Statisches in der V dlker- 
kunde’’), in which the passage just quoted occurs, is a model of cautious 
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ethnological analysis of culture. Van Bulck does not look forward to a 
complete solution of all pertinent problems (p. 242). We may note that he 
accepts most of Father Schmidt’s conclusions. 

It seems appropriate, however, to take exception to the rather harsh criti- 
cism by Radin of Father Schmidt (p. 80): When a man has written so 
voluminously on the subjects of linguistics, comparative religion and cu!ture 
history as Father Wilhelm Schmidt has done—and has made valuable original 
contributions to all three fields of research—it is rather ungracious to con- 
demn him, as Radin does in the aforecited page, for one small item. 

Only one chapter of Radin’s book approaches in some way the manner of 
presentation followed by the German author. This is Chapter 8, “Theoretical 
Ethnology,” in which he goes outside of the strictly American field and 
briefly refers to the work of writers like Durkheim, Mauss, Lévy-Bruhl and 
Malinowski. On the whole, Van Bulck’s approach is much more philo- 
sophical than that of the American writer. The two books may be regarded 
as complementary. 

At first blush, Sayce’s book seems to be a work along the lines of ‘““The 
Material Culture and Social Institutions of the Simpler Peoples” by Hob- 
house, Wheeler and Ginsberg. But it is much more than this. While not as 
explicit as the latter in the detailed presentation of material culture traits, it 
is more readable and avoids the rigid catalog form of the three collaborators. 
It presents primitive culture as a living, on-going phenomenon and points out 
the factors that are ever at work in culture-building even in primitive society. 
In fact, many a student may find Sayce more useful for reference than the 
more elaborate, technical work of R. B. Dixon on “The Building of Cultures.” 

The book contains a convenient summary of data on culture and environ- 
ment, culture areas, linked traits and culture-complexes. It is to be regretted, 
however, that no mention is made of the culture-area theory (Kulturkreis- 
theorie) formulated by Graebner, Foy and Schmidt, for according to Radin 
this hypothesis has had wide influence throughout Central Europe and is as 
important in recent German literature on the subject as is the culture-area 
concept defined by Wissler for North American ethnology. Moreover, there 
is, with the exception of Rose’s translation of Dr. Wilhelm Schmidt’s 
Ursprung und Werden der Religion, perhaps no work in English which 
satisfactorily explains that scholar’s theory of the origin and spread of culture. 

The three explanations of cultural development: diffusion, convergence and 
independent origins, are, however, satisfactorily discussed. An entire chapter 
(Chapter 8) is devoted to “An example of diffusion: the spread of tobacco.” 

In referring to the conditions that make for culture growth, the author 
proposes an explanation that has been more fully developed by the present 
writer in THOUGHT’. For Sayce states that cultures “have often flourished 





1THOUGHT, Vol. IX, No. 3, December, 1934. 
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where the need for unremitting effort to procure the food supply has been 
absent, and where there has been leisure unburdened with anxiety” (p. 20). 
Most writers on culture history would, in all probability, be willing to sub- 
scribe to this opinion. 

The author evidently does not accept Lévy-Bruhl’s exploded theory of 
primitive mentality, according to which a wide gulf separates the thinking of 
peoples of the lower cultures from those of civilized areas (see p. 59). 

Though the purpose of this book is “the study of material culture” it would 
have been well to discuss more fully those factors, often of a personal, 
spiritual and moral kind, that contribute to culture building and accelerate 
cultural advance. There is no doubt that future historians of culture will 
trace out more carefully the distinctions between, and the inter-relations of, 
what Father Schmidt calls Persénlichkeitskultur and Sachkultur. They are, 
indeed, most useful concepts and their interaction is evident at all stages of 
history. By the former are meant all those qualities of mind, soul and charac- 
ter that especially fit a person for useful cooperation in the work of social 
progress, and that demand of the individual an occasional sacrifice for the 
sake of the common good. Sachkultur is, of course, purely material culture. 

The “cultural-lag” idea now referred to in many texts on sociology is 
related to this distinction between the two types of culture. For it is based 
on the well-known fact that while purely material culture expands at a rapid 
rate, the “spiritual” development of the group may “lag” behind the acqui- 
sition of a new and widely diffused material enrichment of life. Here a 
greater striving for Persénlichkeitskultur would have helped to bridge the 
chasm and to remove the “cultural lag.” 

English works are seldom entirely free from errors in the discussion of 
distinctively American culture-traits. Thus, on page 40 we find Sassi given 
as the name of a “great western plains” tribe. No tribe of such name is 
known to American ethnologists. The Sarsi (if the word is a misspelling) 
are not a Plains people, but a tribe of the eastern group of the northern 
division of the widespread Athapascan family. Again, on page 41, it is said 
that “for transport they [the Western plains tribes] used the “travoi.” The 
word is known to our American scholars of ethnology only under the form 
travois. 


A. Muntscu, S.J. 


PHILOSOPHY 


PHILosoPpHY OF ScIENCE. By Fulton J. Sheen, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 
Agrégé en Philosophie a |’Université de Louvain and the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1934. 
Pp. xxiv, 197. $2.75. 
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La PuHILosopHig RELIGIEUSE DE Kant. By Bernard Jansen, traduit et 
adapté de l’allemand par Pierre Chaillet. Paris: Vrin, 1934. Pp. 179. 


DeismM IN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY AMERICA. By Herbert M. Morais, 
Ph.D. New York: Columbia University Press, 1934. Pp. 203. $3.50. 


“The thesis of this book,” writes Dr. Sheen (p. 2), “is that when these 
methods [the physical method and the mathematical method] are erected into 
a theory of science, they are insufficient as a total explanation of the universe.” 

The modern era has seen the full development of the sciences of observa- 
tion and statistics and of a new scientia media,! mathematical physics. ‘To 
neither of these sciences, nor to their methods,’ can objection be raised, but 
it was their misfortune to develop at a time when the hierarchy of knowledge 
had been destroyed. There was, consequently, no scientia superior to guide, 
support and supplement them. These sciences—both in content and in 
method—were, therefore, erected into ultimates, into philosophies. For the 
human mind with its craving for profound unity could not stop short of at 
least a pseudo-metaphysic. So, out of Empiricism, arose the Positivism of 
Comte, and out of the mathematical method, the mathematical Idealism of 
Professor Whitehead and others. ‘The result has been, indeed, confusion 
worse confounded and insoluble difficulties. Human cravings could not be 
satisfied either by the truth of utility or the truth of algebraic formulas. It is 
the realization of this inadequacy that explains the prevalence of philosophies 
of Value, which themselves but add more confusion. ‘Value can never be 
fundamental, because value assumes existence” (p. 127, cf. also pp. 125-6). 
Moreover, the scientist, unable to determine the epistemological relations 
between mathematical science and common sense, found the everyday world 
dissolving into symbols and equations. “It [the scientific world] is a sym- 
bolic world and the only thing that could live comfortably in it would be a 
symbol” (p. 28, quoted from Professor Eddington). The scientist seeks 
relief in a mysticism at once idealistic and irrational. 

From this sketch it becomes clear that the beginning of the difficulty was 
the dethroning of the Queen science of metaphysics. (1 do not, and Dr. 
Sheen does not, cf. p. 78-9, put the “critical problem” at the root because 
it is a consequence and not a cause; thought can only be understood in function 
of being, remove the science of being and epistemology becomes a sentence 
without a verb.)* Dr. Sheen’s central task is, then, a vindication of meta- 
physics both as a true science and as the highest science. 





‘Maritain, Jacques, Réflexion sur l’intelligence, Desclée, De Brouwer, Paris, 1930, 
p. 189, footnote. Also, id., Les Degrés du Savoir, Desclée, De Brouwer, Paris, 1932, 
pp. 78-93. 

*Cf. Id., Réflexion sur l’intelligence, p. 201. 
8Cf. Id., Les Degrés du Savoir, pp. 138-154. 
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To lead up to this discussion he gives, in his usual lucid style, a sketch and 
a critique of the historical developments that have created the problem. 

There are many reasons for the disrepute of metaphysics. Most of them 
are misconceptions. The abstraction of its object Ens has been thought a 
removal from, rather than a plunging into, the inner depths of concrete 
reality. Ens as the object of metaphysics is not a highly attenuated “note’’ 
that has in the process of abstraction left behind the full richness of reality. 
“Dailleurs, abstrait en un certain sens, cet objet, qui est l'objet propre de la 
métaphysique, est, en fait, le plus concret de tous, si bien que la métaphysique 
est veritablement et par excellance la science du concret, c est-a-dire du réel.””' 
Scientifically put, “ens est notio imperfecte abstracta quia subjectum a quo 
abstrahitur totum et etiam totaliter . . . representat (modo confuso).”° ‘The 
concept of being is coterminous with the reality of being. This is of first 
importance; for thus metaphysics studies real things not as having certain 
limiting specifications but as to their total and ultimate intelligibility. So it 
is with all the conceptions of metaphysics. Substance,® for instance, is not a 
substrate beyond the properties,’ an unthinkable Ding-an-sich, nor is it an 
abstract rubric for classification (cf. p. 122) as nominalistic logic makes it. 
As soon as this viewpoint is grasped it becomes clear immediately that meta- 
physics must take precedence de iure over the particular sciences. The par- 
ticular sciences deal with different formal objects, exclusive, at least to some 
extent, of one another; thus, one might study bodies now as red, now as 
round, red in no wise including round. But the formal object of meta- 
physics excludes none of the objects of the inferior sciences. Red might ex- 
clude round, but being includes them both in their total reality. 

Dr. Sheen well clarifies (pp. 105-45)—vet all too briefly, it seems to me— 
this realism in metaphysics, and, in accord with it, he erects the hierarchy of 
science, states briefly and accurately the position both of inductive science and 
of mathematical physics. The metaphysical theory emerges finally from the 
discussion as the only complete and satisfying explanation of the universe. 

In a book with such a large and fundamental purpose it is perhaps inevit- 
able that many points should be treated vaguely and briefly. Yet, surely non- 
Scholastic readers will misconceive the meaning of “matter” as used (pp. 
105-24). Abstraction of the idea from the sense data does not seem to be 
adequately distinguished from the other sorts of philosophical abstraction (pp. 
105-24) ; the use of the quotation from Bertrand Russell (p. 119) seems 
misleading as he hardly refers to the abstraction of the form from the 
phantasm. We do not believe it just to attribute to St. Thomas the modern 


‘Jolivet, Régis, La Notion de Substance, Beauchesne, Paris, 1929, p. 4. 

5De Raeymaeker, Metaphysica Generalis, Vol. I., p. 17 (Louvain, Warny, 1931.) 
®Cf. Jolivet, op. cit., p. 126. 

"Cf. Ibid., p. 48. 
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conception of spontaneous generation without qualification. It is one thing 
to attribute generation to a higher and sufficient natural cause and quite 
another to conceive life emerging solely from non-life. A more serious prob- 
lem—one not sufficiently noticed by Scholastics—is barely touched, how is 
the intelligible in the sense data? ‘In potency” (p. 119) to be sure, but this 
is covering a difficulty with a word ; Scholastics must face the problem. 

Moreover, the book possesses the same fault that we find in many Scholastic 
works. Critical problems are solved by quoting from St. Thomas with brief 
comments (cf. pp. 109-24). The impression left by this method is that the 
author has not digested and developed his philosophy, has not used St. Thomas 

as a way to reality from which he (the author) can return to speak in his 
own right and in the language of his own time, but that he has rather only 
learned his Summa as a textbook. This, of course, is not true of Dr. Sheen. 
We call attention to it because it seems to be a widespread weakness of method 
which prevents Scholastics from gaining the hearing they deserve. 

However, on the whole, Dr. Sheen has done an important service to 
American Scholasticism and to learning in general. His lucid style and clear 
thinking are characteristic; his thorough training and exceptional powers of 
mind have preserved solidity and value in his work despite its extent and 
variety. The Philosophy of Science is no exception; it is a book worthy of 
Dr. Sheen and the tradition he so ably represents. 

But he has not merely clarified the foundations of science, he has, besides, 
pointed out lines for future development. Dozens of problems merely 
touched on by him offer subjects for profound and thorough investigation. An 
exhaustive treatise on methodology or a philosophy of mathematics, for 
example, would be most welcome. Indeed, English is still poverty stricken 
in Scholastic literature: May Dr. Sheen find many imitators. 

The second book is a translation and adaptation of Die Religionsphilosophie 
Kants by the well-known German Jesuit, Father Bernhard Jansen of Bonn. 
Pierre Chaillet, the translator, remarks in his preface (p. 9), “C'est a Kant 
surtout qu'il [Father Jansen] a consacré le meilleur de son travail,” and this 
work at least gives every evidence of it. Clarity and logic, operating on the 
Kantian text itself, produce a clearcut outline of Kant’s development, dis- 
engage his leading ideas, and derive from his first principles, with admirable 
precision, his last conclusions. 

Well prepared by an introductory sketch of the historical background the 
reader finds in the first part an excellent outline of the development of 
Kant’s mind along “critical” lines. But it is in the second part that the 
author shows his genuine historical ability. Here, in the chapters “Postulat 
de l'existence de Dieu,” “Essence de la Religion,” “En Face du Christian- 
isme,” is the real point of the book. Kant’s postulation of God on moral 
grounds is shown as a positing of real existence, not as an afterthought to the 
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Critique of Pure Reason, but as an inevitable result of Kant’s life-long bias 
toward reality. 

The ideas of “postulate” and of “belief” are carefully investigated. We 
cannot accept the general attitude of some Aristotelians who refuse from the 
start any value to an affirmation based on merely ethical and practical 
premises. We must be more sympathetic and patient in order to arrive at a 
just evaluation. For, “Kant est métaphysicien jusqu’au fond de l’ame” (p. 
108). The center of his philosophy is not the Critique of Pure Reason but 
the Critique of Practical Reason! \n the former Kant merely cleared away 
obstacles, in the latter he thought to lay an impregnable foundation for the 
existence and value of the noumena. ‘These conclusions of Father Jansen, 
somewhat novel perhaps to many, are supported by a concrete and convincing 
study of the immediate texts. 

But if Kant is portrayed as an earnest devotee of the ontdés on, his com- 
plete destruction of religion in any true sense is as clearly and amply demon- 
strated. “J/ est clair que Kant n'est pas plus le philosophe du Protestantisme 
que celui du Catholicisme”’ (p. 134). Working out from Kant’s fundamenta! 
theses, Father Jansen lays down the principles of Kant’s religious philosophy 
one by one and finally summarizes thus; “Tout savior objectif est éliminé de 
la religion; science et foi relevent de principes irréductibles; la religion est 
exclusivement morale, et la foi religicuse pure se rapporte exclusivement aux 
conditions nécessaire de la vie morale souverainement autonome’ (pp. 164-5). 

The chapter, “En Face du Christianisme” seems to us the very best in the 
book, its synthesis of what the author admits to be a most difficult problem, 
is remarkable. ‘The author (or the translator) wisely chose to achieve clarity 
by omitting, in the positive exposition of Kant’s view of Christianity, all 
critical evaluation; at the end, however, a three-page summary of the Catholic 
idea of religion is added. This summary by M. Y. de Montcheuil is very 
well chosen, for it opposes, indeed, “‘synthése a synthése”’ (p. 165 note) and 
so carries all the polemic advantage of a positive attack. 

Briefly, then, the chief merits of the book are its historical mindedness, its 
clarity, and its masterly exposition of Kant’s central thought. One who 
would know the religious ideas of Kant could do worse than consult this 
very readable book. 

We come to the writing of the last review with real regret. It is far from 
pleasant to find fault in essentials with a book that gives evidence of so 
much industry and thorough investigation. Yet, for all the labor that has 
gone into it, the book is decidedly disappointing. 

It purports to be an historical study of the rise, progress, and decline of 
Deism in its western phase. Few of the qualities of a true historian, how- 
ever, are in evidence. There is no power of synthesis displayed nor any 
ability to correlate. From page 13 to page 178 there is simply a succession 
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of fact, fact, fact, strung along in general chronological order. We would 
have expected, at least in the first chapter, “General Character of the Move- 
ment,” some disengaging of essential lines of development, some synthetic 
presentation of the matter, but this chapter, we are forced to confess, is 
perhaps the most disappointing in the book. It is simply a mosaic of excerpts 
and factual summaries from the rest of the work.* Although we cannot 
praise the work as an historical study, still the historian will not find it 
utterly devoid of value. A mass of information, of literary and biographical 
and social details makes the book a useful catalog of facts. Dr. Morais has 
certainly consulted an enormous number of original documents and has, too, 
arranged an extensive and helpful bibliography. The historian of Colonial 
America will find much of interest here.’ 

Dr. Morais sets himself to “define,” to “interpret”; the publisher’s blurb 
specifies, “Dr. Morais examines.” To carry out such a purpose with regard 
to a philosophical movement surely requires some treatment of it precisely as 
philosophical. But there is none. There is no analysis of principles or 
beliefs beyond brief summaries of books; there is no psychological examination 
of the prevalent mental attitudes of the conflicting parties. (This we ex- 
pected after reading, p. 8: “The author has set himself the task of de- 
fining . . . in the light of its eighteenth-century environment . . . of inter- 
preting . . . in terms of its class support.’”’) There is no philosophical 
criticism or evaluation, in short, no insight either philosophical or historical. 
Perhaps the point of most interest to philosophers and theologians will be 
this; if Dr. Morais has presented the factual evidence adequately, there was 
no first-class thinker either among the deists or among the Protestants of 
the period he treats. 

Of literary quality and flavor there is little. The style, though correct, 
is commonplace and unrelieved. Besides, the readability is greatly lessened 
by a fault common in writers who have the method and manner of scholar- 
ship without its higher qualities—the fault of repetition. 

It is perhaps significant that while the majority of the American colonies 
are frequently mentioned, Maryland enters the story only once, and then in 
the rather humorous form of a reference to the Maryland Gazette. This 





*He anticipates himself, often almost verbatim, cf., e. g., p. 25 bottom with p. 46-7; 
Pp. 27 bottom with p. 48; p. 17 bottom “On the other...” with p. 96 “On the 
other...” ete. 

*It may be of interest to such historians to know the precise ground covered by Dr. 
Morais. After the general chapter mentioned in the text he gives the European back- 
ground, that is, Deism in England and France, especially as shown in books, since 
through these it influenced America. He then begins from 1713 and traces the rise 
of Deism in Colonial (-1763) and in Revolutionary America (-1789), and in Inde- 
pendent America (-1805); the last chapter deals with the orthodox reaction of 


1789-1805. The bibliography is arranged according to these divisions. 
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omission seems significant, but of what is not so clear; perhaps of a lack of 
evidence covering the situation in Maryland, or of the author’s failure to 
consult it (which seems highly improbable), or of the failure of Deism in 
that Catholic territory. Besides, it seems a bit strange that the Calvert pos- 
sessions should not be mentioned when Colonial toleration, discriminatory 
laws, etc., are so often discussed. 

One is also impressed with the helplessness of the Protestant defenders in 
face of even mild rationalistic attacks and with their consequent readiness to 
appeal to emotions. When we remember that, as Dr. Morais points out, 
Deism later merged with the Higher Criticism we can see here part of that 
strange historical phenomenon of a movement redounding, despite its leading 
purpose, to the benefit of Catholicism. For, as Hilaire Belloc so ably shows 
in his Survivals and New Arrivals, rationalism and the Higher Criticism, the 
rise of which had been thought to portend the destruction of Christianity, 
passed over Europe leaving Bible Protestantism shattered but Catholicism in 


possession of the future. 
Rosert J. HEN LE, S.J., M.A. 
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